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¢e State Rural Education Committee 


@ LAST April, Honorable John A. 

Wieland, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, appointed a State Rural 
Education Committee, composed of 
members from the various groups of 
the State directly interested in rural 
education. This committee was set up 
to discuss problems of rural education 
and to make suggestions for probable 
solutions of some of these problems. 
The personnel of the committee is as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF PusLic INsTRUCTION.— 
Mr. C. E. Vick, Mr. E. S. Simmonds, Mr. Otis 
Keeler. 

County SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS.— 
Mr. William Mitchell, Quincy; Mr. W. L. 
Pickering, Oregon; Mr. Russell Rendleman, 
Jonesboro; Mr. R. M. Ring, Albion; Mr. 
Russell Stephens, Paris. 

Rurat Supervisors or Teacuers Cot- 
Leces.—Mr. Hans Olsen, Eastern, Charles- 
ton; Mr. Homer Hall, Northern, DeKalb; 
Mr. D. L. Bailey, Western, Macomb; Mr. 
Troy Stearns, Southern, Carbondale; Mr. 
L. W. Hacker, Normal, Normal. 

Rurat Drrecrors—Mr. H. E. Dorsey, 
Moro; Mrs. Stanley Castle, R. R. 2, Alton; 
Mr. A. C. Gordon, president, Rural School 
Directors Association, Toledo. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF INTERESTED GrouPs.— 


Mr. Lloyd Hargis, principal, Mt. Pulaski; 
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Mr. John C. Watson, Illinois Agricultural 
Association, 608 S. Dearborn, Chicago; Mr. 
K. T. Smith, public relations chairman, IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association, Greenfield, Ili- 
nois; Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, Springfield; Mrs. Harriet 
Hester, Station WLS, Prairie Farmer, 1230 W. 
Washington Street, Chicago; Mrs. Christian 
Koch, Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 2113 Fourteenth Street, Rock Island; Dr. 
D. E. Lindstrom, Assistant Professor of Rural 
Sociology, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
Mrs. Gordon Fillingham, Illinois Home Bu- 
reau Federation, Pontiac; Miss Agnes Long, 
field visitor, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 

Rurat Teacuers—Mr. Hobart Tanner, 
Carrier Mills; Miss Fairy Graves, Randolph ; 
Mr. Ray Martin, R. R. 1, Charleston; Miss 
Mary Hinman, Adair. 

The larger committee later selected 
an executive committee from members 
of their group. The members of this 
executive committee are as follows: 

Mr. Otis Keeler, executive secretary; Mr. 
Troy Stearns, Mr. John C. Watson, Mr. W. 
L. Pickering, Miss Fairy Graves, Mr. Irving 
Pearson, Mrs. Harriet Hester, Mrs. Gordon 
Fillingham, Dr. D. E. Lindstrom. 


There have been two meetings of 
this larger committee, the first on May 
20, and the last meeting was Novem- 
ber 18. 
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Some definite proposals were made 
at these meetings and some of the dif- 
ferent groups of the State are now 
working on specific problems, espe- 
cially along the line of public relations 
work. For example, during the past 
year the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has been studying the 
problem of recognition of elementary 
schools and has taken as its slogan 
“Every School a Recognized School.” 

The Home Bureau groups in the 
various counties have been considering 
the question, “What is a good rural 
school?” A special committee has 
been appointed to study this problem. 
The chairman is Mr. Hans Olsen of 
Charleston. Other members are Su- 
perintendent R. M. Ring and Assist- 
ant State Librarian, Miss Agnes Long. 
They will report the results of their 
findings at the April meeting. 

The next meeting of the Rural Edu- 
cation Committee is to be held on Sat- 
urday, April 6 in Mr. Wieland’s office. 
Anyone especially interested in the 
work of the committee can sécure 
copies of the proceedings by writing 
to the secretary, Mr. Otis Keeler. 
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— YEAR 1288. 
According to a Scottish law, any eligible 
man who received a proposal of marriage 
from any woman had to ac- 
cept or pay a fine. 


AVY KILLED during 1938, lat- 
est available information reveals, were 
about 13,500 children under fifteen. No 
wonder safety education has become one 
of the most important units in the cur- 
riculum. THE HEeavtruy Lire SERIEs, A 
Course in Safety Education by Fowlkes, 
Jackson, and Jackson, presents a com- 
plete treatment of safety in its natural, 
inseparable relationship to health. 


AY" PROPAGANDA what is 
it? How can it be recognized? One way 
is through an unbiased presentation of 
American history in high school. In 
Historic CURRENTS IN CHANGING AMER- 
Ica, Carman, Kimmel, and Walker dared 
to attempt—and have achieved—truth. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“MEANINGFUL RELATIONSHIPS, 
SUPERSEDING MECHANICAL DRILLS, 
REDUCE TRIAL AND ERROR IN READING 
LESSONS. READING EXPERIENCES MUST 
BE MEANINGFUL TO LAY THE FOUNDA- 
TION FOR MATURE READING SKILLS, 
ESTABLISH CORRECT READING HABITS, 
AND BUILD FAVORABLE READING ATTI- 
TUDES.” —Dr. Gertrude Hildreth 














AVI THE NEW Winston pri- 
mary series, Easy GROWTH IN READING, 
is carrying Dr. Hildreth’s reading pro- 
gram to every part of the United States. 
Collaborating are the reading specialists, 
Allie Lou Felton, Mabel Henderson, and 
Alice Meighen and a group of prom- 
inent authors, editors, and artists. 


Ay TRULY “big business.” 
$2,650,000,000 each year is invested in 
education in the United States. 


LY" GAY and COLORFUL 
as always, the Petershams add to their 
laurels with new supplementary readers 
in the social studies—TuHeE Story Books 
or Woot, Corron, SILK, and Rayon. 


AVY DICTIONARY Quiz. 
Can you pronounce correctly 10 out of 
20?— Last February a dolorous New- 
foundland in a sombrero met a piquant 
spaniel and proffered her a gondola ride. 
She returned a grimace of —e and 


Te you har- 
angue me, I’ll send you to irreparable 
obloquy as a pariah of despicable effront- 


ery.” See your Winston Dicrionary. 
MELEE WINSTON Gl 


NSTON 4 
CHICAGO IT ATLANTA 1 DALLAS | LOS ANGELES 
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County Superintendents in Session 





County Superintendents Association 
Teacher tenure was seen from many angles when a panel of speakers representing im- 
portant state-wide groups expressed their varying points of view before the annual meeting 
of the County Superintendents Association. 


® THE Illinois County Superintend- 

ents Association held its business 
meeting in Springfield, Wednesday, 
December 27. A panel discussion of 
teacher tenure was presented by rep- 
resentatives of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Illinois Leg- 
islative Research Council, the Illinois 
Education Association, the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Boards, the Illinois 
City Superintendents Association, and 
others. 

The association approved a program 
of legislation calling for higher qualifi- 
cations for the certification of teachers; 
adoption of free textbooks by school 
boards without the necessity of a popu- 
lar referendum; legislation requiring 
that all boards of education shall have 
the same number of members and re- 
quiring filing of petitions by all candi- 
dates for school board membership ten 
days prior to election date; concentra- 
tion of all State accrediting activities in 
the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; a State school distributive 
fund equal to at least 25 percent of the 
cost of the common schools, distribu- 
tion to be upon the basis of flat grants 
and equalization aid for grades one 
through twelve; a guaranteed building 
fund rate of 12% cents beyond bond 
and interest requirements; tax rate for 
unit systems without referendum equal 
to the combined rates now permitted in 
areas served by dual systems; enact- 
ment of the handicapped children’s 
bill; adequate financial support for the 
State university and the State teachers 
colleges, and their extension depart- 
ments, and for the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The county super- 
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intendents oppose any further limita- 
tion on the total tax rates levied against 
property, until other sources of ade- 
quate revenue are provided. 

Officers elected were: 

President, Paul B. Chance, Salem (Marion 
County); vice-president, R. M. Ring, Al- 
bion (Edwards County); secretary, Wilbur 
L. Pickering, Oregon (Ogle County); treas- 
urer, Charles Daniels, Jerseyville (Jersey 
County). 

At the banquet session Wednesday 
evening the Honorable John H. Stelle, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Illinois, was 
the speaker. He stressed the impor- 
tance of the schools to the State, and 
the reciprocal relationship within which 
the State provides financial support for 
the schools. The speaker emphasized 
the need for reorganization of school 
districts, and expressed his approval 
of a permissive plan: “Let’s proceed 
upon the basis of education rather than 
domination.” Again he referred to the 
legislative stimuli to reorganization as 
contributing to evolutionary reorgani- 
zation. In this connection he empha- 
sized the important role of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the 
county superintendent. 

The Lieutenant-Governor stressed 
also the admitted values of the rural 
school situated in a rural community, 
“There is so much in the country which 
is Education itself that it would seem 
best to improve rural schools in rural 
areas rather than to build new ones in 
city areas for rural pupils.” The 
speaker urged the improvement of 
teaching service in the rural schools 
through improved tenure for rural 
teachers and a salary level “to enable 
them to keep up with the times.” 
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Music Instruction by Radio 
in & angamon C. ounty Schools 


Right: 


radio. 


Below: As the first broadcast lesson was about to 
go on the air on October 16. Left to right: Miss 
Helen F. Fetzer, county music supervisor; Mr. W. O. 
Withrow, county superintendent of schools; Mrs. 


Edna Wiley Olsen, accompanist. 


Li the Martian observer so often in- 
troduced into our thinking when we 
seek the possibilities of a fresh point 
of view, had centered his attention on 
Sangamon County, Illinois, on the eve- 
ning of Friday, December 22, 1939, he 
would have wondered at the synchroni- 
zation of Christmas programs in the 
rural schools. For at exactly the same 
moment the same Christmas carol was 
being sung in different ones of the rural 
schools of the county having a Christ- 
mas program that evening. This 
phenomenon was observable a number 
of times in the interval between 7:45 
and 8:00 P.M. 

If the reader will entertain an 
abrupt change in viewpoint, we shall 
revert to the mundane for an explana- 
tion and call attention to the radio re- 
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Rural school pupils practice carols for 
Christmas Eve program, led by county music super- 
visor at Springfield. Observers testify to children’s 
hand-raising response to a question transmitted by 


ceiving set in each of the schools, tuned 
in on Station WCBS, Springfield. There 
Miss Helen F. Fetzer, supervisor of 
music in the office of County Superin- 
tendent Withrow of Sangamon County, 
with Miss Dorothy M. Sullivan, rural 
supervisor, sang the carols into the 
microphone to lead the singing in the 
rural schools. This program marked 
the completion of two months music 
instruction by radio, in which sixty 
percent of the schools of the county 
were at the time of the Christmas pro- 
gram participating. 

The first of the semi-weekly lessons 
was broadcast on Monday, October 16. 
It came as the culmination of months 
of planning by County Superintendent 
Withrow, who meantime had observed 
the experiment in music teaching by 
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radio being carried on by County Su- 
perintendent Luther Black of Douglas 
County, Illinois. 

Radio station WCBS generously pro- 
vided the time for two broadcasts a 
week—on Mondays and Thursdays 
from 1:40 p.m. to 2:00 p.m. The pro- 
ject was received with enthusiasm by 
teachers, pupils, and school patrons 
all over the county, and plans were 
made immediately for securing radios. 
Box suppers, pie suppers, plays, and 
other community gatherings were held 
in order to raise necessary funds. With- 
in two months over eighty-five schools 
in Sangamon County were equipped 
with radios, and salesmen were re- 
porting a large sale in adjacent coun- 
ties. Not only were the school children 
profiting by the broadcast, but a num- 
ber of the parents were listening. The 
presentation is such that the programs 
are interesting to all. 

In each broadcast singing is the 
feature most emphasized. A new song 
is learned each day. In some instances 
only the first stanza is taught, thus 
leaving the teacher some work with 
which to follow up the lesson. In some 
schools there are special teachers who 
carry on the music work. In other 
schools the classroom teacher follows 
up the broadcast lesson, correcting 
mistakes of pitch or pronunciation 
which the children may make. This 
is necessary because of course the 
music supervisor can only anticipate 
probable mistakes. In schools where 
(Continued om page 157) 
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Presidents 


President S. B. Sullivan of the 1.E.A. wel- 
comes President Amy Hinrichs of the N.E.A. 
at the reception at William Bishop Owen 
Memorial Building. 


I, his valedictory address to the 
Representative Assembly Wednesday 
evening, December 27, retiring Presi- 
dent S. B. Sullivan, West Frankfort, 
sounded the keynote of the Eighty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of the I.E.A. 
when he took stock of gains materializ- 
ing in the substantial program of 
school bills enacted by the Sixty-first 
General Assembly, called attention to 
the improved attitude of the public and 
the Legislature toward the problems of 
education, and warned against any 
tendency toward even temporary cur- 
tailment of effort to bring about the 
solution of remaining problems. 

Mr. Sullivan called particular atten- 
tion to the policy-forming significance 
of three major pieces of legislation: the 
new Teachers Pension and Retirement 
Fund Law, which he called “the finest 
teacher welfare legislation ever passed 
in the state of Illinois”; the inclusion 
of the high schools in the distribution 
of State funds for equalization pur- 
poses; and the appropriation of State 
funds to help meet the cost of pupil 
transportation. He commented: 

It is true that the provisions of the last 
two laws mentioned are inadequate, but they 
constitute a commitment of policy which will 
furnish an important background for future 
legislation. 

The retiring president attributed the 
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The Ligh ty-Sixth 


Annual Meeting, |. E. A. 


more general understanding and sup- 
port of our legislative program to the 
manner in which it evolved. In this 
connection he called attention to the 
conferences in which representatives of 
as many as fifty-two state-wide organ- 
izations participated, and cited the fact 
that in addition groups who might hold 
conflicting views regarding school leg- 
islation met on several occasions at the 
call of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to iron out as many of 
these conflicts as possible before bills 
were submitted to the Legislature. 

The extent and character of the pub- 
lic relations program by which the con- 
tent of these bills and the problems 
they were designed to meet were made 
known to the entire profession and the 
general public, Mr. Sullivan declared, 
resulted in the legislative program’s 
having the endorsement of a greater 
number of people than ever before. 

Warning against even a temporary 
curtailment of effort in the program of 
informing both membership and pub- 
lic, the speaker cited the following con- 





ditions affecting Illinois schools that 
demand improvement. 


Six thousand seven hundred of the twelve 
thousand school districts in Illinois will have 
only an eight months term of school this 
year. 

Only one-fourth of the towns with a 
population of more than twenty-five hun- 
dred are providing any work on the kinder- 
garten level and the percentage is much 
smaller in the smaller communities. 

Compared with some of the other leading 
states, Illinois has very few junior colleges. 
Our General Assembly has not yet recognized 
its responsibility for providing State funds 
for kindergarten and junior college work. 

The adult education program, particularly 
in down-state Illinois, is barely begun. 

While our present law provides special aid 
for high schools which can qualify, a great 
majority of the high schools in the State 
receive no State support because the law does 
not provide for flat grants. 

The need for reorganization into larger 
district units is evidenced by the fact that 
3,800 of the 12,000 districts have an enroll- 
ment of ten or fewer pupils. 

From the standpoint of teacher welfare 
legislation, 10,000 of the 46,000 teachers in 
Illinois still receive less than $800 annually. 

When the size of the community is con- 
sidered in comparing salary levels, Illinois 


= Newly Elected Officers 


First test of official fortitude—facing camera fire! Prop man was evidently on the job 
with those official looking documents. Reading from left to right: B. F. Shafer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Freeport, President; W. C. Handlin, principal community high school, 
Lincoln, Chairman of the Legislative Committee ; Edward H. Stullken, principal, Montefiore 
School, Chicago, first Vice-President ; Bruce W. Merwin, director of training schools, South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, second Vice-President; C. E. Miller, super- 
intendent of schools, Westmont, third Vice-President. 
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teachers’ salaries are found to be 10 per- 
cent lower than the national average. 

In Illinois, teachers still find themselves 
subject to dismissal from their positions for 
petty reasons, without the right of appeal 
or even the right to demand a public hear- 
ing before the board of education. 

Thousands of school districts are still being 
served by teachers who meet only the mini- 
mum requirements for certification. 


President Sullivan pointed out 
sources of opposition to certain phases 
of the program for the improvement of 
education in Illinois, and reminded the 
delegates: 


. it is highly important that the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession realize that 
every piece of teacher and school welfare leg- 
islation has had its origin in the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association and that the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association constitutes the most in- 
fluential body in the State for the promotion 
of school legislation. 


Bringing these facts to bear upon 
the policies of the association Mr. Sul- 
livan concluded his address with the 
following recommendations: 


. . . there must be a solidarity of purpose 
within our own organization. In Divisional 
meetings of the association more time must 
be given to a careful explanation of the 
work that the association is doing for the 
teachers. Our teachers may then see the 
reason for confidence in and loyalty to the 
association. Through the establishment of 
teacher councils many local teacher organiza- 
tions have sprung up throughout the State. 
It may be necessary to revise the Constitu- 
tion of our state association to permit these 
local groups to affiliate with the state asso- 
ciation and to send representatives to the 
annual meeting. In such a manner the pro- 
gram and problems of the state association 


can be more closely tied in with the problems 
of the local organizations. 

If our association is to retain the confi- 
dence and membership of the teachers 
throughout the State, it must continue to 
assume the lead, as it has done in the past, 
in promoting every phase of teacher and 
school welfare, and what is more important, 
the teacher must be made to know of the 
leadership that the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation is taking. Most of any dissatisfaction 
that has been felt by the individual mem- 
bers of the association, has existed because 
of lack of information on what the associa- 
tion is doing, or in some cases, actual mis- 
information as to what the association is 
doing and as to where the leadership is com- 
ing from. 

The Illinois Education Association is the 
greatest single influence in the State today 
for better school conditions. It deserves the 
support of every teacher in the State and it 
is through you who have been sent here as 
delegates that the teacher back home may be 
made to feel the importance of the associa- 
tion to her. It is your association; its pos- 
sibilities are unlimited; but its success de- 
pends upon the understanding, co-operation 
and loyalty of its membership. 


The Adams Family 


A deliberative body thus attuned to 
a consideration of its problems was in 
a right mood to receive the two demon- 
strations that followed: “The Adams 
Family,” a radio presentation, and the 
Morgan County Education Council 
meeting. 

“The Adams Family,” regularly 
heard over Station WLS, Chicago, is a 
dramatized program of rural school in- 
terpretation, addressed primarily to 





Past Presidents Breakfast 


Seated around the table beginning in the left foreground are E. C. Fisher, superintendent 
of schools, Peoria, 1925; B. F. Shafer, superintendent of schools, Freeport, President-elect ; 
R. C. Moore, Carlinville, Executive Secretary Emeritus; Irving F. Pearson, Springfield, 
Executive Secretary ; Susan M. Scully, teacher, Chicago, 1938; S. B. Sullivan, principal, com- 
munity high school, West Frankfort, retiring President; Orville T. Bright, Jr., superintend- 
ent of schools, Flossmoor, Chairman of Finance Committee; K. D. Waldo, superintendent 
of schools, Aurora, 1921; Fred L. Biester, principal Glenbard Township High School, Glen 
Ellyn, 1937; Frank A. Jensen, principal, LaSalle-Peru Township High School and Junior 
College, 1936; C. E. Vance, superintendent of schools, Danville, 1935. 
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President-Elect 


Camera man caught Mr. B. F. Shafer, 
Freeport, as he was about to enjoy a mo- 
ment’s relaxation following the reception at 
headquarters. 


rural school patrons. The Adams fam- 
ily, their friends and neighbors present 
a range of opinion and attitude en- 
countered in the typical Illinois rural 
community. The program observed by 
the Representative Assembly con- 
trasted desirable and deplorable stand- 
ards in rural school buildings and 
equipment with particular reference to 
the effectiveness of the teacher’s work. 
Mrs. Harriet Hester, educational di- 
rector of Station WLS and originator 
of the program, was in charge of the 
production. 


Morgan County Education Council 
The Morgan County Education 
Council, presided over by Dr. R. O. 
Stoops, superintendent of schools, 
Jacksonville, retiring president of the 
council, staged a typical meeting for 
the consideration of school problems. 
Miss Hester Burbridge, chairman of 
the executive committee of the South 
Central Division, I.E.A., and principal 
of the David Prince Junior High 
School, Jacksonville, introduced mem- 
bers of the council and told some sig- 
nificant facts in regard to the council’s 
composition and character. 

The membership is representative of 
the entire county geographically. Indi- 
vidual members are chosen because of 
interest in education and participation 
in civic affairs. While they are active 
in many organizations, they do not sit 
in the council as representatives of 
these organizations. Organizations in 
which one or more members of the 
council hold membership are: 
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Women Delegates Luncheon 
Eighty women made common cause at the luncheon on Thursday. Speakers table is seen 
in the background, with Miss Mary Margaret Roach, retiring secretary, seated extreme left. 
Feature of the brief program was Miss Roach’s official reminiscences, much enjoyed. Miss 
Hester Burbridge, Jacksonville, president, presided. She, along with other incumbents, 
was re-elected. 


American Legion, Farm Bureau, Catholic 
Daughters of America, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Boards of Education, 
Schoolmasters’ Club, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, American Association 
of University Women, Morgan County 
League of Women Voters, Kiwanis Club, Ro- 
tary Club, Rural Community Club. 


The council used as the basis of 
their discussion, Study Unit No. 1, 
Vol. II, “Interpreting Recent Common 
School Legislation,” by Lester R. 
Grimm, published in the September, 
1939, issue of the ILttNors TEACHER. 


Departmental Reports 


The report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee and subsequent seating of Divi- 
sion delegates on Thursday morning 
revealed the total number of delegates 
to be 553. 

Department reports, presented by 
the Director of Research, the Director 
of Public Relations, the Executive Sec- 
retary, and the Editor of the InLmors 
TEACHER, reflected the activities of the 
headquarters staff for the year just 
closed. The complete texts of these re- 
ports appear on other pages of this 
issue. Each was approved as presented. 


Teacher Training 


The reports of special committees 
on Teacher Training, Larger District 
Unit, and Tenure were placed ahead 
of the report of the Committee on Leg- 
islation, since they dealt in detail with 
general recommendations of the Legis- 
lative Committee. 

Dr. Karl Adams, president of the 
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Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, and chairman of the Committee 
on Teacher Training, briefly reviewed 
the history of the committee’s study of 
teacher certification, and emphasized 
the fact that the personnel of the com- 
mittee whose recommendations took 
shape in the provisions of the certifica- 
tion bill introduced into the Sixty-first 
General Assembly, Senate Bill 80, rep- 
resented practically all shades of opin- 
ion to be found within the membership 
of the association. The delegates ap- 
proved the committee’s recommenda- 
tion that the association again endorse 
a bill providing certification require- 
ments practically identical with those 
of Senate Bill 80. In offering this rec- 
ommendation President Adams quoted 
a change recommended by the com- 
mittee in Section 7 of the bill so that 
it will read: 

This Act shall not be retroactive. All cer- 
tificates valid at the time this Act goes into 
effect shall be continued in force and be re- 
newable upon evidence of satisfactory pro- 
fessional growth. Such professional growth 


may include but shall not require additional 
college attendance. 


Larger District Unit 


The delegate body voted favorably 
upon the motion to dismiss the Com- 
mittee on Larger District Unit offered 
by the committee’s chairman, Mr. Roy 
V. Jordan, superintendent of schools, 
Centralia. In explanation of the motion 
Mr. Jordan told how the reorganiza- 
tion bill had evolved as a result of 
twelve years’ study by the committee. 


Regarding the permissive plan of re- 
organization proposed in the bill Mr. 
Jordan said: 


I believe that the permissive plan for the 
formation of larger district units as set forth 
in the bill prepared by our committee is a 
very good one for those who believe in the 
democratic way of life. I hope that it will 
not be lost sight of in the future and that 
somehow its spirit at least may permeate the 
thinking and enactments of those who plan 
in the future for the solution of the small 
district problem. 

Mr. Jordan reported that this bill 
was not introduced into the Sixty-first 
General Assembly, because the associ- 
ation instead supported H.B. 463 (L. 
H. O’Neill and Parker) prepared by 
representatives of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, the provisions of 
which were based on principles with 
which the committee was in complete 
agreement.* 


Tenure Committee 


Miss Blanche Cline, principal of the 
Columbia School, Champaign, pre- 
sented the report of the Committee on 
Tenure in the form in which it was 
published in the December issue of the 
Ittrnots TEACHER. In it she reviewed 
the effort to secure the enactment of 
S. B. 177 by the Sixty-first General 
Assembly, briefly outlined the argu- 
ments for tenure and the objections to 
it, and sounded the forward note by 
calling for the appointment of a tenure 
committee in each of the Divisions. 
Earlier the chairman had requested 
that a representative be appointed in 
each Division to meet with the Tenure 
Committee at the time of the annual 
meeting. Sixteen Divisions appointed 
representatives, fourteen of whom re- 
ported to the committee, and the meet- 
ing was held in the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel, Wednesday, December 27. 


This arrangement made possible re- 
porting back to the Division commit- 
tees the state committee’s discussion of 
the existing situation regarding tenure 
and the plans to bring about more 
widespread knowledge of the need for 
tenure and the principles upon which 
desirable tenure legislation is based. 

The County Superintendents Associ- 
ation meeting at the same time in an 
adjoining room graciously admitted the 
committee and Division representatives 
to their meeting in order that they 
might hear the panel discussion of ten- 





*H. B. 463 provided for setting up county com- 
mittees to study the problem of school district re- 
organization and to file reports with the county 
superintendent and the a a of Public In- 
struction not later than December 31, 1940. The bill 
was defeated in the House. 
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ure, which was one feature of the 
county superintendents program. 


Changes in Constitution and 
By-laws 

At this point in the program— 
Thursday forenoon—Mr. Pearson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, presented and ex- 
plained proposed changes in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws* of the I.E.A. so 
that they might be voted upon by the 
delegate body on Friday. The changes 
involved Articles IV and VIII of the 
Constitution and Article VI of the By- 
laws. Briefly they comprised three 
propositions: 

1. To require persons actively engaged in 
teaching to pay their membership dues in 
the Division in which they teach. 

2. To require that a member of a state 
association governing committee (now Fi- 
nance, Legislation, Resolutions) shall be 
chairman of the corresponding committee in 
the Division. 

3. To give Constitutional status to the 
Committee on Public Relations by combining 
the duties of the Public Relations and Res- 
olutions committees and assigning them to 
a Public Relations Committee, members of 
which would be elected in 1941 to serve for 
terms of one to three years, the chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, however, to 
complete his term of office as chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee. 





Miss Frances Glickman 


In private life Mrs. Michael Pollack, wife 
of the treasurer of the Chicago Division of 
the L.E.A. The noted singer brought banquet 
thrills to new heights with a group of vocal 
numbers. 


It was pointed out by a Chicago del- 
egate that the proposition requiring 
that a member of a State Governing 
Committee be ex-officio chairman of 
the corresponding committee in the 
Division would result in a conflict with 
the by-laws of that Division. At the 
time that the vote was taken this prop- 
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Tenure Committee Meets 


Representatives of fourteen Divisions of the I.E.A. answered roll call at this meeting. 
Chairman Blanche Cline is second from right in the first row. 


osition was referred to the recently ap- 
pointed Committee on Reorganization, 
headed by E. R. Britton, superintend- 
ent of schools, Effingham. 

The other propositions were adopted 
with minor amendments the day fol- 
lowing and will be referred to the Di- 
visions for ratification. 


Retirement Fund Secretary 

At the opening of the third general 
session Mr. O. M. Karraker, secretary 
of the State Teachers Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund, appeared before the 
Representative Assembly to announce 
the publication of a booklet, the con- 
tents of which he detailed as follows: 

Part 1, An analysis of the Retirement 
Law; Part 2, opinions of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral as to the administration of the law; 
Part 3, annuity tables prepared by the actu- 
ary; Part 4, examples to illustrate method of 
determining annuities. 

Mr. Karraker explained that the dis- 
tribution of prior service certificates 
had to await the completion of per- 
sonal records covering 35,000 cases and 
assured the teachers that there was no 
cause for concern except in the case of 
individuals wishing to make payment 
to the system at once for prior service 
credit. 

Mr. Karraker also explained how 
an amendment of the 1915 Act in 
1935 doubling annual contributions of 
teachers in the first and second classes, 
so that total contribution to the fund 
would be $500 instead of $400, has 
resulted in many teachers who had 
made contributions regularly under the 
old law having to pay an additional 
amount to secure full credit for prior 
service. 


1940 


Nominating Committee 

Mr. V. L. Nickell, superintendent of 
schools, Champaign, and chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, next pre- 
sented the slate of candidates prepared 
by the committee: 


President, B. F. Shafer, superintendent of 
schools, Freeport; first Vice-President, Ed- 


ward H. Stullken, principal, Montefiore 
School, Chicago; second Vice-President, 
Bruce W. Merwin, director of training 


schools, Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale; third Vice-President, C. E. Mil- 
ler, superintendent of schools, Westmont; 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation and 
member of Executive Committee, W. C. 
Handlin, principal, community high school, 
Lincoln. 

Other members of Executive Committee 
are Orville T. Bright, Jr., superintendent of 
schools, Flossmoor, Chairman, Committee on 
Finance, 1940; and V. L. Nickell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Champaign, Chairman, 
Committee on Resolutions, 1941. 


No nominations were offered from 
the floor and the Secretary was in- 
structed in each case to cast a unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr. Nickell then explained the cir- 
cumstances that made it necessary to 
nominate from the floor a high-school 
principal to fill a vacancy on the State 
Examining Board. Mr. E. B. Hender- 
son, Bridgeport, the incumbent, was 
then nominated and re-elected to the 
position. 


Treasurer's Report 
The report of the Treasurer*, Mr. 


*Proposed changes in the Constitution and By-laws 
and the Report of the Treasurer will be _—- 
in the February issue of the Ittivors Teacuer. 
The Report of the Committee on Finance, referred 
to on page 136, was published in full on page 127 
of the December issue. 
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Elementary School Principals First Annual Meeting 
The agenda of official business indicate that no time was wasted by the elementary prin- 
cipals in the effort to make their new organization a going concern. Story on page 160. 


Charles McIntosh, Monticello, showed 
total expenditures from the associa- 
tion’s General Fund of $62,350.00. 
Expenditures thus did not exceed the 
amount budgeted for 1939. Various 
unbudgeted receipts of the headquar- 
ters office, such as receipts from sale 
of printed materials, moving picture 
film, banquet tickets, etc., are credited 
to a revolving fund, which showed total 
receipts for the year of $1,084.67. 
Expenditures from this fund, the re- 
port indicated, totaled $939.10. 

Mr. Robert C. Keenan, Chairman of 
the Auditing Committee, called atten- 
tion to the committee’s commendation 
of the Treasurer’s bookkeeping records 
and moved the adoption of the com- 
mittee report, which carried with it the 
adoption of the report of the Treas- 
urer. The motion carried. 


Finance Committee 

Mr. Orville T. Bright, Jr., Floss- 
moor, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, prefaced the presentation of the 
committee’s formal report with an ex- 
planation of the unusual circumstances 
arising out of the adoption of the new 
basis for membership dues. The com- 
mittee, he said, felt the wiser course in 
budgeting income was the conservative 
one, so that increased income from 
membership dues was budgeted at 
something less than $15,000 in excess 
of last, year’s figure. Another source of 
income, he pointed out, was the rental 
of two rooms on the second floor of 
the headquarters building. Expendi- 
tures, be noted, were held in the com- 
mittee’s recommendations to a little 
more than $2,500 in excess of last 
year’s expenditures. This policy of 
conservative expenditure the commit- 
tee hoped would permit the beginning 
of a reserve fund, which might some 
day prove as useful to the association 
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as that which has been available dur- 
ing the recent critical years in which 
the association’s expenditures have ex- 
ceeded its income. 

Mr. Bright reviewed briefly the 
method by which the association’s 
budget is arrived at and in this connec- 
tion commented in particular upon the 
proposed reduced allotment to the Leg- 
islative Committee. 

Mr. Shafer then moved that an ad- 
ditional $1,000 from the unappropri- 
ated surplus be transferred to the Leg- 
islative Committee, making the total 
amount budgeted for the committee’s 
use $1,500. The motion was approved. 


N.E.A. Director 

Mr. John Thalman, Waukegan, 
N.E.A. Director for Illinois, treated 
the delegates to the vicarious experi- 
ence of attendance at two N.E.A. 
meetings—that of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators at 
Cleveland in February, 1939, and of 
the N.E.A. Annual Meeting at San 
Francisco, July 1-5, 1939. Mr. Thal- 
man showed exceptional facility for 
highlighting an entire address in two or 
three sentences. The Director called 
the delegates’ attention to the dates of 
the 1940 meetings: American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators in St. 
Louis, February 24-29, 1940; N.E.A. 
Annual Meeting, Milwaukee, June 30 
to July 4, 1940. 

He announced that the Illinois Cen- 
tral will run a special on Saturday, 
February 24, leaving Twelfth Street 
Station, Chicago, at 10:30 a.m. If as 
many as 150 avail themselves of this 
accommodation, the round trip fare— 
Chicago to St. Louis and return—will 
be reduced to $5.95. He mentioned the 
necessity for making hotel reserva- 
tions for the February meeting at once, 
by writing to Mr. Philip J. Hickey, 


Chairman, Housing Bureau, 910 Syn- 
dicate Trust Building, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Requests for reservations for the 
summer meeting to be held in Mil- 
waukee, June 30 to July 4, inclusive 
should be addressed to Mr. Chester 
Schultz, Chairman, Housing Commit- 
tee, Room 517, 611 North Broadway, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Mr. Thalman 
said. 


President of the N.E.A. 

Miss Amy Hinrichs, principal of the 
Audubon School, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, and president of the National 
Education Association, was the fea- 
tured speaker of the day’s program. 
She called the attention of her audi- 
ence first to a “pessimistic fact”—that 
only one teacher in five is a member of 
the National Education Association. 
This fact, the speaker declared, indi- 
cates the great need for interpretation 
of the association to all members of 
the profession so that they may see 
membership in the national profes- 
sional organization of the teachers of 
the United States as an urgent profes- 
sional duty. 

Miss Hinrichs then proceeded to the 
task of interpretation, touching upon 
the association’s history, its organiza- 
tion, affiliated associations, committees, 
commissions, departments, publica- 
tions, special services and projected ac- 
tivities. The whole address resulted in 
a remarkably clear cut picture of the 
mechanism by means of which the or- 
ganized profession makes effective its 
effort to improve the educational op- 
portunities of the children of the 
United States and the professional 
status of their teachers. Here are a 
few particularly striking facts that 
Miss Hinrichs brought to the I.E.A. 
regarding the national association, of 
which it is an affiliate. 

There are 125 people on the staff of the 
N.EA. 

There are 850 state and local associations 
affiliated with it. 

There are 30 committees engaged in some 
specialized study or activity. 

...In the course of its existence the 
N.E.A. has helped increase the salaries of 


teachers 800 percent, has helped to secure 
tenure laws in 27 states and teacher retire- 


ment systems in 29 states. It has worked , 


vigorously for federal aid for the public 
schools. 

There are 27 departments of the N.E.A., 
such as the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Kindergarten-Primary Department, 
etc. 


(Continued on page 158) 
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What Should Be 


Public Responsibility 
Toward Education? 


LE.A. Study Unit .. Volume II Number 5 


By CATHARINE C. MULBERRY 


President, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


| om are widely varying ideas 
about the responsibility of the public 
towards education. Some think that 
education should be left to professional 
educators alone, with the public main- 
taining a strictly “hands off” policy. 
The reasoning back of this attitude is 
that educators have specialized knowl- 
edge and experience which make them 
better able than anyone else to de- 
termine school policies and procedures. 
Educators should shoulder the entire 
burden alone, while the public stands 
by and supports and approves every- 
thing they do. These people believe 
that the public’s only responsibilities in 
education are to entrust their children 
to the schools unquestioningly, and 
pay the bill. 

Just the opposite point of view is 
found among those who believe that 
because the schools are supported by 
the public they should do exactly as 
the public orders in every detail. These 
people take the stand that because 
educators are government employes 
they should be completely responsive 
to public opinion. “The schools belong 
to the people and we have a right to 
run them,” is their attitude. 


Importance of Education 

One point in common between these 
two widely divergent attitudes (we 
might call one the “hands-off” group, 
the other the “schools-are-ours” group) 
is a recognition of the fundamental 
importance of education in a democ- 
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racy. Very few people in the United 
States today do not agree that democ- 
racy will survive only through wide- 
spread and thorough education. From 
the beginnings of our Nation we have 
been committed to a belief in the value 
of public education, and have been 
willing to make great personal sacri- 
fices for it. Today as we see the nations 
of Europe lining up in a bitter struggle 
we realize that our democracy will be 
put to a test that it cannot survive 
unless it is supported and preserved by 
intelligent, devoted citizens. Only 
through the development of an in- 
formed, thinking public can we with- 
stand the siren song of foreign and 
domestic propaganda and overcome the 
tendency of a democracy to be ineffi- 
cient and corrupt. And so we look to 
the public schools and to public edu- 
cation to build this intelligent, devoted 
citizenry needed for the preservation 
of our democracy. 

The chief disagreement we find with 
regard to education and the public’s 
responsibility in education, then, is 
how to achieve adequate and equal 
educational opportunity, and what this 
is. The how is our concern in this 
article. American people as a whole do 
believe in education but divide on the 
problems of providing it. The hands- 
off group believe in leaving the entire 
problem to educators, the specialists 
in the field. The schools-are-ours group 
believe the schools should follow pub- 
lic opinion with sensitiveness and con- 
scientiously. 

Probably the best course falls some- 
where between these two attitudes, or 
is a combination of both. Certain spe- 
cialized functions in education must 
necessarily and for the best advantage 
of all concerned be carried on by pro- 
fessional educators, free from all pres- 
sure and outside influence. The pub- 
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lic must have confidence in their spe- 
cial training and ability and through 
intelligent sympathy and understand- 
ing, must support them. 

On the other hand, educators and 
school administrators must in turn earn 
that confidence by basing their policies 
and procedures on the needs of the 
community, and be fair in responding 
to community conditions and reactions 
as far as possible. This is especially 
important in planning the curriculum. 

A productive relationship requires 
mutual respect and confidence between 
the school and the comumnity, com- 
plete understanding and real co-opera- 
tion—co-operation, not service of any 
one group to the other but a real “op- 
erating together.” 

As a parent sees it, the individual 
has four obligations to public educa- 
tion: first, as a taxpayer, to support 
education adequately and intelligently ; 
second, as an employer, to set up good 
working conditions for teachers; third, 
as a citizen, to elect honest, wise offi- 
cials who believe in the importance and 
value of public education and who will 
see that highest standards are main- 
tained; and fourth, as an individual 
parent or private citizen, to maintain 
and build right attitudes, and to de- 
velop understanding and co-operation 
between his own home and school. 


As Taxpayers 

As taxpayers in a democracy 
founded on widespread public educa- 
tion, all citizens have an obligation to 
see that the schools are supported ade- 
quately and intelligently, and that 
equal and satisfactory educational op- 
portunities are offered to all of the 
children of the State and Nation. The 
Research Department of the Illinois 
Education Association last year pub- 
lished an interesting and significant 
study which demonstrated that there is 
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a definite relation between the amount 
spent on education and the effective- 
ness of the educational program. Tests 
showed that children were being better 
educated in schools which were well 
equipped and well supported than in 
schools where the buildings and equip- 
ment were poor and outmoded, the 
teacher poorly trained, and the public 
indifferent. If we are to have this 
widespread education which we do be- 
lieve is vital in a democracy, then, we 
must be willing to support it. 

A favorite indoor sport of the tax- 
payer is to grumble at the size of his 
tax bill without analyzing what it pays 
for and why it is so large. Of course 
it is frequently true that there are some 
things he supports through his taxes 
which are unnecessary and unimpor- 
tant. This brings another obligation 
into the picture, that of seeing that tax 
money is spent wisely and honestly. 
If we really do believe in education 
as we profess, we must be willing to 
support it adequately. 

On the other hand, business and in- 
dividual budgets in many cases cannot 
bear any additional taxation. In some 
places the present expense of govern- 
ment is making difficult the extension 
or maintenance of business. If we are 
to make progress towards re-employ- 
ment of the millions now on relief and 
towards a sound and healthy economic 
condition some consideration must be 
given to mounting tax bills. It is of 
little avail to try to educate hungry 
children or ask support of education 
from jobless men and bankrupt indus- 
tries. We must take no steps that will 
hamper business recovery and prevent 
the putting of men back to work. These 
problems, too, must be met. 

The taxpayer then has to be alert 
to all of the needs of his community, 
to see that there is no waste or extrava- 
gance, and to maintain a constant con- 
sciousness of the relation of taxation 
to all of the problems of economics, 
government, and education. 

The taxpayer should study the 
budget of his own school, should at- 
tend the annual public hearing on the 
budget of the board of education, and 
insist that school funds be properly 
budgeted and audited. The average 
citizen will not be able to understand 
the complexities of budgets and audits 
in all cases, but through study and in- 
telligent interest he can render increas- 
ingly valuable assistance in maintain- 
ing support for important things and 
in preventing waste and dishonesty. 

The taxpayer’s responsibility for the 
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support of education extends beyond 
the boundaries of his own small com- 
munity, also. We cannot be satisfied 
with supporting only the school in 
our own community, but must insure 
equality of educational opportunity 
throughout the entire Nation. On the 
basis of present trends, 80 percent of 
the children now being educated in 
rural schools will migrate to the cities. 
California is struggling with the prob- 
lem of migrant families on a large 
scale. Chicago is host to vast numbers 
of negroes coming from the south 
daily. Scarcely a community but has 
many residents who were educated in 
other localities, and sends its children 
out into other places to work and live. 
The problem of adequate educational 
preparation for life is much bigger than 
the problem of the local school. Finan- 
c‘ally able sections of the State must 
help pay for education in less fortun- 
ate areas. The support and adminis- 
tration of education must be spread 
over a broad base, and taxpayers must 
realize their obligation to every child 
in the United States. 


As Employers 

Besides supporting education 
through taxes, the public sets up the 
conditions under which teachers and 
school administrators work. In other 
words the public is the employer in the 
school system. Citizens of course do 
not do the actual hiring and firing. 
This is the function of the board of 
education and the superintendent. But 
the public can aid in the establishment 
of certain regulations and the provision 
of fair working conditions. Setting up 
of such measures as a merit system, a 
minimum wage for teachers, tenure, 
and a good pension system through 
pressure of public opinion on legisla- 
tors and administrators is the direct 
responsibility of the public. We charge 
our teachers with the responsibility of 
training future citizens and preserving 
democratic ideals. Can they do this 
properly if they themselves are under- 
paid and ill treated by this same de- 
mocracy they are expected to foster? 

Some people reason that because 
they themselves have had severe eco- 
nomic reverses teachers should expect 
the same. On their part teachers have 
with courage and devotion seen the 
schools through many a financial crisis. 
But people who reason thus do not 
stop to think that one teacher over a 
period of years has a profound effect 
upon the lives and character of many 
children and that in handicapping one 
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teacher they are hurting all of these 
children. Also, they overlook their 
responsibility as employers, and ignore 
the fact that their own personal expe- 
rience does not justify them in passing 
a similar experience on to others. 
Teachers of course cannot expect to 
receive more than a fair return for 
their time and effort. Too often, how- 
ever, the teacher’s salary is the first to 
be cut when a government has to econ- 
omize, and the last to be restored when 
prosperity returns. If we believe in 
education as the foundation of our 
democracy, then we must accept our 
responsibility to see that we attract the 
best to the teaching profession and 
protect educators in their work so that 
they can give their best to the children 
we entrust to them. 


As Electors 

After supporting public education 
and the educator adequately and wise- 
ly, then the citizen should vote to see 
that officials are put in office who will 
administer the funds for education 
honestly and efficiently. Perhaps this 
point should have come first, for given 
such officials there is little need to wor- 
ry about where the money goes. Since 
we believe in education, it is our re- 
sponsibility to see that officials who 
understand the value of public educa- 
tion in a democracy, officials who place 
public education first among the re- 
sponsibilities of government, officials 
who will see that school funds are ad- 
ministered honestly and wisely and 
that the very best men and women are 
secured to administer the schools, are 
elected to office. 

Too many people nowadays refrain 
from active participation in politics. 
They think of politics as something 
apart from them, as somehow degrad- 
ing. The politician to them is a cross 
between a deliberate, hardened crim- 
inal and an all-powerful god who can 
accomplish anything. They do not 
realize that they give him his power 
and encourage him to do the things he 
does. Hundreds of people vote for a 
candidate because he was able to do 
them a favor, without ever knowing or 
inquiring about his views on education 
or his real record. 

In some communities citizens have 
an opportunity to elect the members 
of the school board directly. In these 
same communities you will many times 
find only a small fraction of the citi- 
zens voting in the national election 
voting in the local school election. Yet 
the actions of the members of that 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Report of Executive Secretary 


To the Officers, Representative As- 
sembly, and Members of the Illinois 
Education Association: 


E closing year of 1939, in the 
judgment of your Executive Secre- 


tary, has been a most significant one 
for the Illinois Education Association 
and its great work. 

First of all, it has been significant in 
its achievements in legislation. The 
long-sought actuarial teacher retire- 
ment system is now a reality. Signifi- 


cant achievements were wrought in the- 


field of State aid for schools and grad- 
ual school reorganization. These sub- 
jects will be dealt with more in detail 
by Mr. B. F. Shafer, our Legislative 
Chairman, whose tact, poise, and calm 
but persistent effort have had much 
to do with our successes. 

The second development of yzreat 
significance is that indicated by the 
Public Relations Director, Mr. Griffith 
—the increasing participation of great 
numbers of state-wide and local lay 
organizations in educational legislation 
study and activities. 

The third significant development is 
the awakening of the teaching profes- 
sion in Illinois to the necessity of pro- 
fessional study and organization in be- 
half of the greater problems of the pro- 
fession and of the schools of the State. 

Your Secretary has concerned him- 
self sincerely and definitely with the 
three efforts reviewed. It was not a 
simple thing for the new Secretary to 
face at once not only his new tasks as 
an executive of a complex state-wide 
organization of 46,000 persons, com- 
plicated by problems in organization, 
finance and sheer administration, but 
also to face an on-rushing legislative 
session, preceded by a strenuous fall 
of program construction. 


Deliberate Procedure 


Your Secretary purposely entered 
upon his legislative work deliberately 
—realizing the necessity first of becom- 
ing acquainted with the ins and outs 
of legislative procedure, but further- 
more subscribing to the belief that a 
good general operates largely and most 
effectively behind the lines placing his 
lieutenants in sectors where they can 
operate most efficiently, employing this 
officer and that at points of attack 
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where their knowledge and experience 
can be used to advantage. 

Continuing the simile, the good gen- 
eral concerns himself not alone with 
the first line of defense, nor the second, 
nor third, but with the greater organi- 
zation and effort far from the lines nec- 
essary to insure the solidarity, strength, 
and sufficiency of the attack. 

No person is in position to claim the 
major responsibility for the legislative 
effort. That effort is as wide and uni- 
versal as the program of the associa- 
tion as it functions in its research, or- 
ganization, public relations, and edi- 
torial services, and through the co- 
operation of all state officers, commit- 
teemen, and thousands of teachers and 
lay individuals throughout Illinois. 
Your Secretary believes that the real 
progress is that made constantly, but 
inconspicuously, throughout the years, 
He has abiding faith in the judgment, 
vision, and capabilities of the great 
body he is called upon to serve. 

In line with this philosophy of pro- 
cedure and organization, your legis- 
lative spokesman assigned to the Re- 
search Director, Mr. Grimm, the task 
of following closely legislative develop- 
ments in the complicated House of 
Representatives. To Mr. Griffith, the 
Public Relations Director, he assigned 
the task of working with the Senate. 
The Legislative Chairman was always 
subject to call, and he was called many 
times, as were many other state offi- 
cers, committeemen, laymen, organiza- 
tions, and others. 

To himself the Secretary assigned 
the task of co-ordinating the various 
efforts, observing all reports, making 
the necessary contacts, and directing 
the usual functions of the association. 
In addition he prepared and issued six- 
teen communiques regarding legislative 
progress to active workers in the home 
areas, some briefs of bills, and some 
study units and magazine articles. He 
participated in many conferences of 
program and strategy. He reported 
progress currently and in detail to his 
official superiors. 

Your Secretary seldom appeared be- 
fore legislative committees. He was 
always present, however, and he knew 
what was to be presented and by 
whom. Even in the spectacular hear- 
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ings in respect to the Unit District 
Rate and Sta‘e Aid bills, your Secre- 
tary remained non-vocal, but he 
tensely directed the program of those 
members who were selected to serve as 
speakers and contact persons. 

Your Secretary believes that there 
is wisdom in assigning to the Research 
Director definite legislative duties, 
first, because of his wide experience in 
the legislative field and because of his 
research background of facts and 
needs, secondly, because little research 
can be advanced during a legislative 
session anyway, and third, because the 
legislative experience re-interprets it- 
self in the continuing program of re- 
search. Similarly, your Secretary be- 
lieves that there is wisdom in assign- 
ing legislative duties to the Public Re- 
lations Director, not only because it is 
wise to have a representative of our 
association present at all meetings of 
the Legislature, but because the direc- 
tor can apply to the legislative effort 
knowledge gained by him through his 
public relations work, and in turn he 
can bring back to the public relations 
field direct conclusions and observa- 
tions from the legislative field. In this 
connection, your Secretary firmly be- 
lieves that the headquarters staff should 
be so financed and assigned sufficient 
personnel that department heads might 
meet more frequently with local groups 
to bring to them state-wide problems 
and suggestions and to gain from them 
local reactions which collectively will 
assure reasonable, practical procedure. 


Organization Lefort 

Your Secretary has engaged strenu- 
ously in the organization and public 
relations effort, believing that it is of 
little avail to have effective research 
and editorial effort without an effective 
“back home” organization to use the 
products of the association. Your 
Secretary has particularly centered his 
attention upon the professional organ- 
ization and study effort. Without a 
well-informed and well-organized pro- 
fession, the teachers of Illinois must 
not expect to gain and retain wide- 
spread intelligent lay support for pub- 
lic education. 

Hence your Secretary has empha- 
sized and will continue to emphasize 
the formation of small teacher study 
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groups using the study units and other 
materials prepared by your association 
and others. Your Secretary has em- 
phasized the representation of these 
small groups in the business of the 
profession for with representation 
comes responsibility. Responsibility 
begets attention, interest, and activity. 
Your Secretary submits the statement 
that the greatest weakness of the IIli- 
nois Education Association is in its 
local organization, services, and activ- 
ities. Your Secretary believes in a 
well-informed teaching profession pur- 
suing its goals in a highly professional- 
ized manner, employing methods and 
procedures which gain and hold the 
respect of the citizens-at-large and the 
legislator in particular. 

He believes that the ILLINo!rs 
TEACHER should continue to be a pro- 
fessional magazine. He believes that 
if it is not used regularly and effec- 
tively locally that that is a local short- 
coming rather than a failure on the 
part of the publication. 


Informing Legislators 

In respect to the legislators, your 
Secretary believes that the association 
should follow a course of co-operation, 
information, and appreciation. If con- 
demnation is involved, let the records 
speak and the records alone. Your 
Secretary believes that the days of 
direct legislative effort in behalf of 
educational legislation have largely 
passed, and that indeed there is a great 
and very present need for the rebuild- 
ing of strong educational bulwarks 
back home by re-interpreting and dem- 
onstrating the great underlying prin- 
ciples of public education and the serv- 
ices public schools and the teaching 
profession render in preserving, main- 
taining, and extending the benefits and 
privileges of a democratic society. 


Your Secretary warns the teaching 
profession in Illinois that those who 
would defeat our purposes jump at the 
opportunity of capitalizing upon di- 
vision in our professional ranks. In 
fact, he knows that in some instances 
they prompt such division. He ad- 
vises all teachers to weigh well the 
status of individual professional prep- 
aration and subscription to profes- 
sional organization and activities. 

In the latter connection, your Secre- 
tary is pleased to announce the com- 
pletion of plans to offer all-inclusive 
membership in the national, state and 
divisional units of our professional or- 
ganizations, effective January 1, 1940. 
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He is pleased to announce an all-time 
high enrollment in the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association of 45,968 members, 
with several hundred memberships not 
yet reported to the state office. He 
believes that through the inauguration 
of the new enrollment plan the Na- 
tional Education Association enroll- 
ment in Illinois will be materially in- 
creased. The ultimate goal for Illinois 
should be “Every teacher a member in 
the local study council or association, 
the Division, the I.E.A. and the 
N.E.A.” 

Your Executive Secretary is pleased 
to report the completion of the instal- 
lation of new departmentalized budget- 
ing and bookkeeping system for the 
Illinois Education Association as dem- 
onstrated in the exhibit being dis- 
played at this convention. 

He furthermore is pleased to report 
that the greatly restricted budget of 
1939 was respected in total expendi- 
tures in spite of greatly increased ac- 
tivities and in spite of unexpected ex- 
penditures totaling about $2700. 

He reports the acceptance of all 
Constitutional and By-law amend- 
ment proposals submitted to the Divi- 
sions during the year, including the 
proposals to increase the income from 
membership dues. 

He emphasizes the fact that the 
Iturnots TEACHER earned within $400 
of its budgeted receipts, which were 
courageously increased from $9,000 to 
$11,300 to assist in balancing the 
budget. 

He reports the rental of two rooms 
in the state headquarters building to 
the Division for Delinquency Preven- 
t’on of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare at a rental of $900 per year. He 
wishes to express his sincere appreci- 
ation for the kindness of scores of Di- 
visions, county superintendents, and 
local organizations for making possible 
his extensive travels and public ap- 
pearances in spite of a necessarily 
greatly limited budget for traveling ex- 
penses. Furthermore, he extends his 
thanks to the same groups for the pur- 
chase and use of association materials 
which a state-wide association should 
perhaps furnish free of charge. 


Appreciation 

Your Secretary wishes to express his 
appreciation to the officers, depart- 
mental directors, and committeemen of 
the state association for their patience, 
co-operation, and inspiration,. and 
above all to the members who in such 
large numbers gave of their time, 
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effort, and money to advance the cause 
of education in Illinois. 

Your Secretary wishes to publicly 
acknowledge the fine co-operation of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in preparing the program of legis- 
lation. To the legislators who spon- 
sored and supported our bills and to 
Governor Horner, who signed many 
constructive bills, your Secretary ex- 
tends a sincere “thank you.” To that 
great part of the public press which 
saw the necessity of better support for 
public education, is extended sincere 
gratitude. To that part which for other 
than educational reasons portrayed our 
endeavors as a “pressure effort” and 
publicized our “confidential” commun- 
ications I also extend a “thank you.” 


We need make no apologies for our 
professional, legislative, and public re- 
lations effort. We need apologize only 
when we fail to recognize our profes- 
sional duties to the public schools and 
the public-at-large in Illinois. In these 
days of great demand upon public 
funds for old age assistance, public re- 
lief, armaments, and governmental op- 
erations, it should be the business of 
the Illinois Education Association, the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and allied groups to protect 
the rights and privileges of youth. 
Your continued co-operation in that 
great effort is solicited—Irvinc F. 
Pearson, Executive Secretary. 





1939 Placement of Teachers 


Placement bureaus of the five State 
teachers colleges of Illinois report that 
75 percent of last June’s graduates 
have found teaching positions. An ad- 
ditional 15 percent are employed in 
other types of work. Approximately 
650 teachers now employed in the pub- 
lic schools of the State were graduated 
from [IIlinois’ five teachers colleges 
during 1939. 


The percentage of teachers placed 
during the past five years grew from 
58 percent in 1934 to 75 percent in 
1939. 


The highest percentage of place- 
ment occurred in commerce, home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, and men’s phys- 
ical education. Next in order are posi- 
tions in English, the social sciences, 
and elementary education. 

This year placement bureaus of the 
colleges aided more alumni than ever 
before in securing new positions or pro- 
motions. Alumni placement is a com- 
paratively new service of the bureaus. 
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Report of Director of Research 


To the Officers and Representative 
Assembly of the Illinois Education 
Association: 


R 1939 your Department of Re- 
search reports a busy year—but sur- 


prisingly little research. Most of our 
time and efforts this year have been 
devoted to legislation. 


Legislative Work Extensive 


Many conferences were held with 
representatives of the I.E.A. and co- 
operating groups regarding desired 
provisions of bills. Then, many bills 
covering the I.E.A. program were 
drafted by your Director of Research 
after much study of court decisions, 
consideration of various sections of the 
Illinois School Law, and reference to 
school laws in other states. Several of 
the bills involved much rechecking of 
school financial and statistical data. 

Early in the year your Research Di- 
rector contacted many legislators, espe- 
cially House members, to ascertain 
their interest in educational matters, 


and thus arranged safe and interested 
sponsorship for nearly all of the im- 
portant school bills which finally 
passed. We worked with many legis- 
lative committees and leaders in the 


General Assembly; conferred fre- 
quently with assembly members and 
state officers; followed legislative rec- 
ords day by day, such as journals, 
bills, calendars, etc.; and watched 
carefully the status and advancement 
of our program. 

We advised frequently with other 
members of your I.E.A. staff and lead- 
ers of other co-operative groups re- 
garding the legislative maneuvers and 
planning of the campaign on legisla- 
tion. We assisted sponsors of bills with 
necessary amendments and modifica- 
tions, and prepared briefs and analyses 
of several bills; and studied and ana- 
lyzed scores of school bills introduced 
by other groups than the I.E.A. When 
the long session was over, several 
weeks were required in rechecking rec- 
ords, keeping track of the disposal 
of bills by the Governor, and in try- 
ing to answer the scores of inquiries 
which rolled in from our membership 
regarding new school laws. 


In this general connection, we must 
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say that one of the future problems 
before the I.E.A. is to see that the 
major load of legislative effort in 
Springfield does not continue to fall 
upon the Department of Research. 


Informational Service Heavy 


The second major effort of the Re- 
search Department in 1939 was that 
of trying to respond to the many calls 
for information on numerous topics. 
These calls came from members of the 
I.E.A., leaders in lay organizations. 
legislators, etc. The Research Depart- 
ment has assisted several local groups 
in making studies of salary schedules, 
and other personnel matters; has ar- 
ranged materials for many speakers 
upon various topics related to the 
I.E.A. program; has answered hun- 
dreds of letters on retirement problems 
and many other topics; and even has 
been asked recently to advise several 
members regarding their first novel ex- 
perience of reporting to Uncle Sam 
about their income tax. 

We wish that we could give more 
time to the many calls for informa- 
tional service which now are passed 
over rather lightly. Most of the re- 
quests are legitimate and deserving. 
But we must try to find a little time 
for study and research or else the basic 
purpose of the department will be lost. 

One word of caution in connection 
with informational service seems nec- 
essary at this time. Those who obtain 
data and information from us should 

(not copyright the same, because your 
office staff and our membership may 
want to use such data again later. Only 
a few weeks ago a Ph.D. thesis was 
accepted at a great eastern university 
upon an important school problem in 
Illinois, and such thesis contains many 
facts and arguments lifted directly 
from releases of your Research De- 
partment. The very heart of the thesis 
and the basic data are copied from ma- 
terials which we released three years 
ago; in fact, the only thing missing on 
29% pages of the thesis is the quota- 
tion marks. We do not want to be com- 
pelled to copyright our research mate- 
rials, because they will do more for the 
cause of education if they are not 
copyrighted and are available for un- 


restricted use. 
L. 
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Work in the Field 


The splendid co-operation of our 
members in sending us requested in- 
formation makes it unnecessary for us 
to go into the field very often to collect 
needed data. Most of our field work is 
occasioned by speaking engagements 
and conferences. We were unable, espe- 
cially during the legislative session, to 
meet many requests for talks related 
to our legislative program. We are es- 
pecially grateful to former members of 
the Committee on Pensions and to oth- 
ers who took charge of the pension 
slides in various parts of the State and 
responded to the many requests for 
talks which we were unable to fill. 


In recent weeks also we have been 
unable to meet several calls for speak- 
ing engagements. In recent years one 
topic especially has been requested by 
local teacher groups—that of reorgan- 
izing the downstate teacher retirement 
system. During recent months your Di- 
rector of Research has repeated the 
discussion of this topic many times and 
only a short time ago made his 133d 
talk on such topic since the pension 
reorganization movement began. 


Study Projects Begun 


Finally, as the year draws to a close 
we are able to report that there has 
been time to begin a little study. Work 
has commenced on a general leaflet of 
questions and answers covering briefly 
many important educational topics re- 
lating especially to our legislative pro- 
gram. We have again taken up a study 
of teacher preparation and certifica- 
tion, which we hope will contribute 
something to the cause of raising the 
legal professional qualification of our 
downstate teachers. 

A new study of State common school 
aids, especially the operation and effect 
of the new distributive fund, is well 
under way. Other studies that we shall 
again pursue during the coming year 
include tenure for teachers and school 
district reorganization. 

Also, we are now working with a 
sub-committee of the Legislative Com- 
mittee in a special study of the merg- 
ing of educational and building funds 
into one general purpose fund; and 
have released upon this subject a 
mimeographed booklet entitled “Shall 
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Educational and Building Funds Be 
Merged?” 

The study of any important school 
problem in Illinois requires an almost 
unbelievable effort on account of our 
extremely large number of school dis- 
tricts. If in former years we have been 
able to bring study projects to the 
point of being valuable, it is largely 
because of the continued faithful co- 
operation of our members in providing 
us with information from their own 
local school systems. 


Bill Drafting 

The most important compositions of 
the Research Department during the 
year have been released by the state of 
Illinois. These were first in the form 
of educational bills, and later in the 
new, written statutes. Most of the bills 
sponsored by the I.E.A. were prepared 
by your Director of Research. The 
task of drafting bills is remarkably 
difficult, and like many other legis- 
lative tasks assigned to this department 
should perhaps be assigned elsewhere. 


Other Releases in 1939 

Five different mimeographed or 
printed releases upon the subject of 
the common school fund and its dis- 
tribution were prepared during the leg- 
islative session for leaders in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. For the use of House 
leaders we prepared two mimeographed 
releases on the subject of increased tax 
rates for unit districts. Likewise, we 
prepared for similar use three different 
releases upon the reorganization of the 
downstate retirement system. Since the 
adjournment of the regular legislative 
session, we have issued two pamphlets 
upon the new Retirement Law, mak- 
ing a total of twenty-three different re- 
leases upon this general subject of 
teacher retirement prepared by your 
Research Department in recent years. 

We prepared two of the study units 
during the year; namely, “The Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Schools” and 
“Interpreting Recent Common School 
Legislation.” 

A leaflet on non-high school prob- 
lems was printed and widely used by 
legislators and leaders in our associa- 
tion. From year to year there are cer- 
tain basic tables on school district val- 
uations and tax rates that are con- 
stantly in demand. These were pre- 
pared this year as usual by Mrs. Whit- 
lock, assistant in the Research Depart- 
ment, who also has made most of the 
‘ computations for the school finance 
bills in addition to carrying a heavy 
stenographic and clerical load. 
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Many Problems Ahead 

A great deal of work lies ahead in 
the accomplishment of which the 
I.E.A. should assist other friends of 
education. Our State higher educa- 
tional institutions are inadequately 
financed, as well as are our common 
schools. Our district unit reorganiza- 
tion problem remains unsolved al- 
though a few helpful steps toward ulti- 
mate progress seem to have been made. 
Teacher personnel matters (such as 
reasonable security in position, ad- 
vanced certification requirements, and 
more adequate salary levels) call for 
our sincerest efforts. Evidence of a 
renewed attack on school costs by tax- 
payer associations is now clearly avail- 
able. 

We can meet such problems success- 
fully in only one way—the long hard 
way of persistent and determined 
work. Our Legislative Committee and 
other committees dealing with legis- 
lative effort face a heavy task immedi- 
ately in outlining definitely the thou- 
sand-and-one detailed matters that 
must be settled before bills can be 
drafted or informational materials pre- 
pared. These several committees will 
need to proceed straightway if the 
proper type of informational back- 
ground is developed for future effec- 
tive action by our membership. Much 
of the public relations efforts will prove 
of little value until we have studied 
and defined clearly our legislative aims 
and goals. 

Another great task before us is the 
localizing of study problems and ma- 
terials. Only a few Divisions of the 
I.E.A. have as yet done very much on 
this point; and likewise, we have 
learned of comparatively few county 
or city study groups that have local- 
ized in detail their study of school 
finance, district reorganization, or even 
teacher personnel problems. The I.E.A. 
releases must necessarily present the 
general state-wide point of view. If we 
can be of assistance to local groups in 
suggesting ways to localize problems 
and elements in our legislative pro- 
gram, we shall try to serve in such 
cause up to the limit of our time and 
energy. 

Months and years of work are nec- 
essary to attain noticeable advance in 
a comprehensive program of educa- 
tional progress; testimony to this long- 
time effort is our own experience with 
pensions, State aid for transportation, 
equalization for high schools, higher 
equalization for elementary grades, etc. 
Progress comes only when the great 
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body of our membership is informed, 
interested, and working in hundreds of 
communities for the common cause of 
educational advancement. Let us see 
first that our goals are reasonable and 
clearly outlined. Then, let us continue 
to move straight forward! 

This report is respectfully submitted. 
L. R. Grium, Director of Research. 


Public Responsibility 
Toward Education 


(Continued from page 138) 
school board are likely to have a more 
vital influence on the future of the 
community than those of far-away offi- 
cials in Washington. 

In other communities the citizens 
elect officials who in turn appoint the 
members of the board of education. In 
either case the citizens have an oppor- 
tunity to express their belief in the 
importance of education and their de- 
sire for an adequate and efficient school 
system by means of their ballots, and 
only when they do so express them- 
selves in large numbers will they 
achieve the results they talk so much 
about. The public, then, should know 
the candidates for office, their attitudes 
and their records, and should translate 
vague belief in education into action 
at the polls so as to elect to office men 
who will administer public trust hon- 
estly, wisely, and fairly, men who have 
a vision of democracy founded not on 
personal favors or on group interests, 
but on an informed, intelligent, socially 
conscious citizenry, developed through 
an adequate and efficient system of 
free public education. 

Not only should the citizen vote in- 
telligently but he should be willing to 
give a fair portion of his time to pub- 
lic service. Too often it happens that 
the only people in a community willing 
to take time to serve on the school 
board are those who have some per- 
sonal ax to grind. Those who do serve 
on school boards and give unselfishly 
and unstintingly of their time and en- 
ergy, deserve our highest respect and 
admiration, for only through such offi- 
cials is our democratic system of free 
public education maintained. We need 
many more of them, however. All too 
often the average citizen is unwilling 
to give the time needed or subject him- 
self to the public criticism and pressure 
which follow assuming office. Accep- 
tance of public service when the need 
arises, then, is another responsibility 
of the public in education. 
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As Parents 

The greatest responsibility of all is 
that of the individual in his own home, 
to build and hold right attitudes and 
to promote understanding and co-oper- 
ation between the home, the school, 
and the community. If teachers pro- 
mote one set of standards in the class- 
room and parents teach the opposite 
in the home, only confusion and frus- 
tration can result. But if parents and 
teachers try to understand each oth- 
ers’ problems and develop common 
purposes and ideals, together they can 
accomplish much for and with the 
children, the citizens of tomorrow. 

By continued reading and study, by 
faithful participation in the life of the 
community, by adherence to demo- 
cratic ideals in family living, by con- 
stant emphasis on the personal values 
and pleasures in education, and by con- 
tinual interpretation of the home to the 
school and the school to the home, par- 
ents can lay strong foundations for fu- 
ture citizenship. If children see their 
parents reading, studying, and partici- 
pating in community affairs they will 
sense the keen satisfaction to be de- 
rived from educated citizenship. Atti- 
tudes which are shared by home and 
school bear great weight. 

There must be built up in every 


home an appreciation of the worth 
of the individual, of the value of edu- 
cation in developing that worth, and of 
the necessity for maintaining an ade- 
quate system of free public education 
to preserve our democracy. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. Who should determine what the public 
schools shall teach? 

2. How can closer relations between the 
home and the school be developed? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Arrange for your school to hold an 
evening “open house” and bring everyone in 
the community in to see the educational plant 
in actual operation. 

2. Attend meetings of your school board. 

3. Become acquainted with your legisla- 
tors, telling them of your interest in educa- 
tion and inquiring about their attitudes and 
records on educational measures. 

4. Join a local unit of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and help in 
this organized effort to promote education 
and home and school co-operation. 


THINGS TO READ 


1. Nationar Concress oF PARENTS AND 
Teacuers. Schools for Democracy, 1939. 
The Congress, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 25c. 

2. Nationat Epucation AssoctaTION. 
Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy, 1938. The Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 50c. 
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The Annual Meeting 


A Visual Presentation 


® MOST of the pictures on the two 
pages following deal with the lighter 
side of official deliberations—but not 
all. Which is which, we leave to your 
judgment. We shall confine ourselves 
to the business of identification. 


Tor Row or Pictures, reading across the 
page from left to right—(1) The Iroquois 
County Schoolmasters Quartet: M. S. Mon- 
son, Chebanse; W. F. Bealer, Loda; Gilbert 
L. Anderson, Cissna Park; Kenneth L. Let- 
singer, Gilman. The quartet was one of the 
surprise musical features of the banquet 
session. 

Those pictured (2) top row, center, were 
seated at the speaker’s table at the banquet 
Thursday night. Seated, reading from left 
to right: Mrs. Catharine C. Mulberry, Chi- 
cago, president of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Miss Blanche Cline, 
principal of the Columbia School, Cham- 
paign, chairman of the LE.A. Tenure Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Irving F. Pearson, Springfield ; 
Mrs. S. B. Sullivan, West Frankfort; Mrs. 
Charles McIntosh, Monticello; Mrs. David 
E. Walker, Evanston. 

Standing: Mr. Charles McIntosh, Monti- 
cello, Treasurer of the LE.A.; Mr. David E. 
Walker, Evanston, toastmaster; Mr. John 
W. Thalman, Waukegan, Illinois Director of 
the N.E.A.; Mr. Robert C. Moore, Carlin- 
ville, Executive Secretary Emeritus of the 
LE.A.; Mr. Glenn K. Kelly, Springfield, Di- 
rector of Research of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards; Mr. V. L. Nickell, Cham- 
paign, chairman, Committee on Resolutions 
and member of Board of Directors, I.E.A.; 
Mr. B. F. Shafer, Freeport, President-elect, 
LE.A., retiring chairman of the Committee 
on Legislation; Mr. E. C. Fisher, Peoria, 
who delivered the invocation; Mr. Irving F. 
Pearson, Springfield, Executive Secretary of 
the LE.A.; Mr. A. D. McLarty, Springfield, 
Executive Secretary of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards; Mr. Orville T. Bright, 
Jr., Flossmoor, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance and member of the Board of 
Directors, I.E.A.; Mr. S. B. Sullivan, West 
Frankfort, retiring President of the I.E.A. 

Upper right (3) we find Mr. B. F. Shafer, 
right, chairman of the I.E.A. Executive Com- 
mittee, presenting the gavel to President S. 
B. Sullivan at the opening session of the 
annual meeting. 

Seconp Row or Pictures.—(1) The Mor- 
gan County Education Council, one of the 
features at the opening session of the Eighty- 
sixth Annual Meeting. Personnel of the 
Morgan County Education Council, reading 
from left to right: R. O. Stoops, superintend- 
ent. of schools, Jacksonville; Emma Mae 
Leonhard, Jacksonville chapter American 
Association of University Women; Jane 
Wright, principal, South Jacksonville School, 
South Jacksonville; Mrs. Fanita W. Brock- 
house, Journal-Courier, Jacksonville; Ailene 
Reid, teacher, Chapin; Victor H. Sheppard, 
county superintendent of schools, Jackson- 
ville; Opal Tillman, elementary teacher, Jack- 
sonville; John Agger, senior high school 
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teacher, Jacksonville; Mrs. Martha L. Strat- 
ton, housewife, Jacksonville; John L. Co- 
nant, superintendent of schools, Murrayville ; 
Mary Ellen Lonergan, rural teacher, Jack- 
sonville; Glen Hickle, high-school teacher, 
Jacksonville; Charles R. Gibson, farmer, 
Franklin; Hester C. Burbridge, principal, 
David Prince Junior High School, Jackson- 
ville. (2) Banquet scene, and (3) a moment 
at the dance in the Elks Club Roof Garden, 
Thursday night. 

Tump Row or Picrures.—(1) A section 
of the receiving line at the reception Thurs- 
day, December 28, with Board members, O. 
T. Bright, Jr., Flossmoor, and B. F. Shafer, 
Freeport; President S. B. Sullivan, and Sec- 
retary Irving F. Pearson. (2) President Sulli- 
van takes the “mike” at the banquet Speak- 
ers Table. (3) A portion of the Delegate 
Assembly. 

Bottom Row or Picrures.—President- 
elect Shafer tells a good story at the recep- 
tion. Left, Mr. Samuel R. Ryerson, director 
of the Division for Delinquency Prevention, 
Department of Public Welfare, and right, ° 
Mr. Edward H. Stullken, First Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect, LE.A. (2) “The Adams Family” 
with Mrs. Harriet Hester, Evanston, WLS 
Educational Director, originator of the se- 
ries, seated right. (3) President Karl L. 
Adams, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, caught by the camera at the reception 
at headquarters building, Thursday. 


Want Social Studies Units 

The core committee of the N.E.A. 
Committee on International Relations, 
meeting at N.E.A. headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., on December 9, 
decided to embark upon a study of 
what is being done to develop intelli- 
gent attitudes concerning international 
relations in teacher training institu- 
tions, high schools, and elementary 
schools. The plan laid down for the 
study, which will eventuate in the pub- 
lication of a research bulletin on the 
subject, is to gather random samples of 
work of this character at each of the 
three levels. Any school or social sci- 
ence department submitting a teaching 
unit for the consideration of the com- 
mittee will render a service which the 
committee will appreciate. Address Dr. 
Frank W. Hubbard, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C, 

Dr. Helen Messenger, of the faculty 
of the Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, represents Illinois on this core 
committee. Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, 
chief of the recently created Division 
of Cultural Relations of the Depart- 
ment of State, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations. 
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To the Teachers — mas or anes 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


® “DO I meet the requirements for 

teaching in a ‘Recognized’ elemen- 
tary school?” “What are the new re- 
quirements for teachers in ‘Recog- 
nized’ high schools?” These and similar 
questions are being asked by many 
teachers of the State. It is the purpose 
of this article to give definite informa- 
tion as to these criteria and require- 
ments. 

The recent State School Fund Law 
provides that “after July 1, 1941, any 
school district which fails to maintain 
a recognized school (or to provide edu- 
cational facilities for its pupils in a 
recognized school) for any given school 
year shall not be granted its equaliza- 
tion quota as determined for that year 

” (This applies to both elementary 
and high schools. Also, under this law 
certain non-high districts will qualify 
for “special aid.”) 

A recent bulletin, Requirements for 
the Recognition of Elementary and 
High Schools, dated December, 1939 
includes the following teacher training 
requirements. 


Elementary Schools 


After July 1, 1941 an elementary school 
taught by a teacher with less than two years 
of college training can not be “Recognized” 
unless that teacher has earned at least five 
semester hours during the three years prior 
to the beginning of the school year for which 
“Recognition” is sought. In schools of more 
than one elementary teacher, each one must 
meet this requirement. For example, an ele- 
mentary school taught by a teacher with less 
than twe years of college training can not be 
“Recognized” for the school year 1941-42, 
unless the teacher has earned at least five 
semester hours between September 1, 1938 
and September 1, 1941. 

Also, an elementary teacher with two years 
or more of training is expected to secure ad- 
ditional training at reasonable intervals, de- 
pending on the total amount and kind of 
training which that teacher has had. 

After July 1, 1941 an elementary school 
will not be “ ” if taught by a be- 
ginning teacher with less than two years of 
college training. 
After July 1, 1941 a teacher in an elemen- 
tary school must not only be properly cer- 
tificated as required by law but should have 
some professional training in the field in 
which she teaches. (For example, a primary 
teacher in a village or city elementary school 
should have special training in primary work, 
and a teacher in a rural elementary school 
should have some training not only in ele- 
mentary education but in rural methods and 
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practices, either as separate courses or as 
definite units in composite courses.) Failure 
of a teacher to have some training in the 
field in which she is teaching will seriously 
jeopardize the “Recognition” of the school. . 

Salaries paid in elementary schools should 
be high enough to attract and retain com- 
petent teachers and administrators. Begin- 
ning with the school year 1941-’42, unreason- 
ably low salaries will jeopardize the “Recog- 
nition” of the school. 


High Schools 


Teacher preparation requirements 
for those teaching in “Recognized” 
four-year high schools are outlined on 
pages 47-56 of the new bulletin on 
The Recognition and Accrediting of 
Illinois Secondary Schools, prepared 
jointly by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and the University of 
Illinois and published under date of 
December, 1939. Because the supply 
is limited, this bulletin cannot be sent 
to teachers, but every high-school prin- 
cipal has received a copy. 

Teacher preparation requirements 
for those teaching in two- and three- 
year high schools were set up in a 
bulletin on Conditions and Criteria for 
the Recognition of Two-Year and 
Three-Year High Schools published in 
August, 1936. The following is quoted 
from this bulletin: 

All new teachers of subjects for which 
credit is given are expected to qualify with 
a degree from a recognized institution of 
higher learning and meet fully the minimum 
(Classification III) requirements set up in 
the bulletin on The Recognition and Ac- 
crediting of Illinois Secondary Schools (pages 
47-56) in at least three subject fields taught 
by them. Any teacher who meets these quali- 
fications and is assigned additional subjects 
must qualify with some college pr tion 
in the additional subjects taught. ruling 
is not retroactive, but academic teachers 
without degrees who have been employed in 
the same school will be expected to teach in 
the fields of their major and minor prepara- 
tion. (This is more fully explained in “To 
the Teachers,” page 287, May, 1939 Irxrots 
TEACHER.) 

Please note that the plan of “Recog- 
nition” set up by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is a program of 
continuous improvement. An elemen- 
tary school which meets the require- 
ments is “Recognized” for the current 
year only. “A new Certificate of 
Recognition will be issued next year if 


these standards and criteria are main- 
tained and suggested improvements 


made.” For example, a school may 
barely meet the requirements and re- 
ceive a certificate. The next year it 
may have a new teacher whose qualifi- 
cations and salary are much lower. 
Such a school would probably not be 
“Recognized” the second year. 


Spelling Contest 

Winners of the State Spelling Con- 
test held in Springfield, December 27, 
1939 are: 

First, Imogene Arthur, Dewitt County; 
second, Jack O’Neal, Crawford County; 
third, Mildred Jane McCown, Champaign 
County ; fourth, Elaine Dowse, Ford County ; 
fifth, Charles Lee, Bureau County. 


Dictionary Contest 

State Dictionary Contest winners 
are: 

First, Nigel Mattix, Dewitt County, and 
Vivian Johnson, Kendall County (tie) ; third, 
Betty Jean Koontz, Perry County; fourth, 
Evelyn Hofer, Vermilion County; fifth, 
George Opperman, Logan County. 

Imogene Arthur, winner in Spelling, 
and Nigel Mattix, who tied for first in 
the Dictionary Contest, attend the 
same rural school district in DeWitt 
County (White Pigeon School, Mrs. 
Mabel Griffin, teacher). 





Progressive Education 
Association 

During the week of February 19-24, 
the Progressive Education Association 
will meet in national conference at the 
Palmer and Congress Hotels in Chi- 
cago. The general theme of the confer- 
ence will be “Resources and Educa- 
tion” with special emphasis on “Educa- 
tional Use and Development of Human 
and Material Resources.” 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, vis- 
itors who elect will be taken on trips to ac- 
quaint them with the resources of a great 
city. On Thursday, consultation conferences 
will meet in more than forty small groups, 
under the direction of nationally known spe- 
cialists in these fields. 

Friday morning, the conference will be 
divided into eight divisions, one for each of 
the great geographical areas of the United 
States, and attention will be directed to the 
resources of these areas, and what the schools 
should do with and for these resources. Dur- 


ing the afternoon, attention will be given to. 


the place of literature, radio, motion pic- 
tures, museums, recreation, and the arts in 
the educational program. 

Friday evening, after the banquet, Lewis 
Mumford will address the convention on the 
subject, “National Resources and Education.” 
Saturday morning will be devoted to the gen- 
eral subject, “Classroom Uses of Community 
Resources” and in the afternoon nationally 
known speakers will use the theme, “Our 
Teachers and Our Nation Face the Future.” 

Ray E. Cueney, River Forest. 
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Report of Director of Public Relations 


To the Officers and Representative 
Assembly of the Illinois Education 
Association: 


Legislative Activity 


HE first six months of this year 

were spent largely in direct legis- 
™ lative contact. We were given the 
specific assignment of following educa- 
tional legislation in the State Senate. 
This involved securing proper sponsor- 
ship of our bills by Senators, the day 
by day checking of progress on all bills 
affecting the schools, steering bills in 
and out of committees, and conferring 
with members of the Senate on the 
merits and demerits of the various edu- 
cational bills. 

We will not attempt to detail here 
the legislative achievement of the past 
year. That will come properly in other 
reports to this Representative As- 
sembly. Suffice it to say here that this 
activity took practically all of our time 
for one-half the current year. 


Regional Conferences 


As a new feature of the Public Rela- 
tions activity, five Regional Educa- 
tional Conferences were held during 
the legislative session to renew interest 
in the legislative campaign, clarify 
issues, and remove false impressions 
regarding pending legislation. A panel 
discussion was set up at five points in 
the State. Persons were assigned to 
discuss provisions of specific bills then 
pending, under the headings of: (1) 
State Support, (2) Local Finance, (3) 
Teacher Personnel, and (4) Reorgan- 
ization. The fifth member of the panel 
was assigned the subject, “What Can 
We Do to Promote the Program of 
Legislation During the Months of May 
and June?” 


All Division officers, committee 
members, officers of local teacher 
groups, and leaders of civic organiza- 
tions were invited to attend these con- 
ferences. A member of the state office 
staff attended each conference. Past 
experience indicated that many false 
impressions regarding legislation de- 
velop during the legislative session, 
and that support for our bills tends to 
lag during the critical months of May 
and June. The many public relations 
committee members throughout the 
State, who co-operated to make this 
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venture a success, deserve much credit 
and our thanks. 


Visual Aids 


The illustrated lecture, “Good 
Schools for All the Children,” in the 
form of film strips and slides, with 
accompanying mimeographed speech 
notes, was released early in January. 
Fifty-nine copies were prepared, forty- 
four of which were sold to Division 
public relations committees and other 
local groups. We have no accurate 
information as to the number of times 
this illustrated lecture was given dur- 
ing the past year; however, informal 
reports from Division public relations 
chairmen indicate that it was used 
widely during the legislative session. 

The motion picture films released in 
1938, “Modern Schools at Work,” and 
“High School Opportunities in Illi- 
nois,” are still in demand. Copies 
owned by the state office have had 
forty bookings in 1939. In addition, 
twelve copies of the high-school film 
have been circulating from Division 
public relations committees. 


Publications 


The booklet, Good Schools for All 
the Children, issued early in 1939, had 
a circulation of 45,000. The booklet 
contained in condensed form the ma- 
terial presented in the illustrated lec- 
ture by the same name. 


Co-operation with Other 
Organizations 

The Seminar on Community Rela- 
tions held three meetings during the 
year. Two meetings were devoted to 
the discussion of school problems. One 
meeting of the seminar was held during 
the legislative session, and details of 
pending educational bills were dis- 
cussed. Representatives of fifty-two 
state-wide organizations participated 
in the seminars. No decisions were 
reached by the seminar as a body, but 
a clearer understanding of educational 
problems was gained by representa- 
tives of the fifty-two organizations 
participating. A noticeable change to- 
ward school problems was evident on 
the part of several organizations re- 
presented in the seminar. This was 
especially evident in the case of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. A full 
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story on the Seminar on Community 
Relations can be found in the Decem- 
ber Intinors TEACHER in an article 
entitled, “A Seminar on Community 
Relations,” prepared by Dr. D. E. 
Lindstrom, Rural Sociologist, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, who has acted as chair- 
man of each of the seminars. 

We are co-operating with other or- 
ganizations through the distribution of 
reprints of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation Study Units. At the present 
time 1900 key persons in other state- 
wide organizations are receiving copies 
of the Study Units monthly by direct 
mail from the state office. Study 
Units are welcomed by officers of nu- 
merous organizations. For example, 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers purchased 1800 copies of 
Volume I of the Study Units, wrote an 
additional Study Unit of their own and 
had the volume bound for distribution 
to each of the units of the Illinois Con- 
gress in the State. The Illinois Church 
Council has requested that 2,000 copies 
of Volume II be set aside for a similar 
procedure by them at the close of the 
current school year. 


State Fair Exhibit 


An exhibit at the State Fair inaugu- 
rated last year was conducted again 
this fall. The motion picture, “High 
School Opportunities In Illinois,” was 
shown throughout the week, and con- 
tacts were made with many persons in- 
terested in schools. The State Depart- 
ment of Health, whose exhibit adjoins 
ours, estimated that 100,000 persons 
passed the exhibit during the week. 


Newspaper Releases 


Ten releases to newspapers were 
issued during the year. Many of the 
stories appeared throughout the State 
as a result of personal conferences with 
news agencies stationed in Springfield. 
One hundred forty-seven clippings re- 
sulting from one release are exhibited 
at the Exhibit Hall on the second floor 
of this building. 

Your Public Relations Department 
prepared and issued a “Special Edition 
of the Illinois Teacher” during the 
month of October. This pamphlet car- 
ried the story of the I. E. A.’s part in 
securing favorable school legislation, 
the operation of the state office, the 
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financial plight of the association, and 
the history of past accomplishments of 
the association. 

One of the problems we have felt 
keenly is the need of more frequent 
and personal communications with the 
46,000 members of the association. To 
send a letter at one cent postage to 
every member would cost $460 for 
postage alone. This “Special Issue of 
the Illinois Teacher” cost for pictures, 
engravings, printing, paper, and post- 
age only $300. This is the reason for 
sending special communications to our 
members in the form of special edi- 
tions of our official publication. 


Division Public Relations Activities 


All eighteen Divisions have public 
relations’ committees. Eleven Divi- 
sions publish Division bulletins. Pub- 
lic relations committees carried on an 
intensive educational program preced- 
ing and during the recent legislative 
session. Their activities included 
speakers’ bureaus, regional confer- 
ences, county public relations commit- 
tees, county education councils, and 
teachers councils. The profession owes 
a debt of gratitude to these men and 
women who have given freely of their 
time and energy to advance the cause 
of education in Illinois. 


Miscellaneous 

During the year 31,000 pieces of 
mail have been issued from the Public 
Relations office. In addition the office 
addressed 66,900 envelopes for the 
Legislative Bulletin. Under the super- 
vision of the Public Relations Depart- 
ment the legislative mailing list was in- 
creased from the previous 3,000 to 
4,500 persons. Seven thousand ad- 
dressograph plates have been cut, 
classified, and tabbed. 

Three separate and distinct mailing 
lists are maintained, namely, news- 
papers of Illinois, Legislative Bulletin, 
and Study Unit. The Legislative Bul- 
letin list is so classified that communi- 
cations may be directed to any one of 
the following groups: county superin- 
tendents, Division officers, public rela- 
tions workers, presidents of local and 
county teacher organizations, superin- 
tendents and principals, other school 
people, and lay persons. Envelopes 
are addressed approximately eight 
times as fast on the addressograph as 
is possible by a competent typist, and 
accuracy is assured. 

Your Director has traveled more 
than six thousand miles during the year 
on association business. He has ap- 
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peared before Division meetings of the 
I. E. A., service clubs, teachers’ in- 
stitutes, county teachers’ associations, 
and participated in numerous legisla- 
tive conferences as well as many com- 
mittee meetings of the association. 
Within the last month your Director 
has participated, together with the 
Executive Secretary, in eighteen Di- 
vision conferences. Participating in 
these conferences were all officers, com- 
mittee members, and county superin- 
tendents of the Divisions. The pur- 
pose of the conferences was to more 
closely co-ordinate the work of the 
state office with that of the Divisions. 


Reorganization Committee 

The Public Relations Council, meet- 
ing in September of this year, decided 
that more active teacher-participation 
in the affairs of the association would 
materially aid the whole public rela- 
tions program. The council adopted 
a motion requesting your President to 
appoint a special committee to study 
the organization of the association and 
to recommend ways and means of 
bringing the individual teacher in 
closer working contact with the asso- 
ciation. 


A Look into the Future 


It is interesting to note the attention 
now given to the Illinois public rela- 
tions program by other state associa- 
tions. Four states have recently ap- 
pealed to us for help and suggestions. 
They are: Minnesota, Missouri, Mich- 
igan, and New York. The New York 
case is especially interesting. There 
the state association has set up a spe- 
cial committee to study the problem of 
developing a public relations program 
in that state. 

It is generally agreed that in 1939 
much has been accomplished for the 
public schools of Illinois. The out- 
look for 1940 and 1941 is crowded 
with many obstacles. A retrenchment 
program already setting in in other 
states will have to be faced in Illinois 
during the next two years. The work 
of public relations now under way in 
Illinois must be carried on with re- 
newed vigor. The fine work being 
done by county education councils, 
such as the Morgan County Education 
Council, whom you heard last night, 
should be carried forward. We need 
such groups of intelligent and informed 
citizens about us in every community 
of the State. Asa profession we need 
to be better informed ourselves upon 
educational problems than we have 
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ever been before. The work of the 
teachers’ councils and delegate as- 
semblies must go forward. Teacher 
groups already in existence need to 
make use of materials coming each 
month in the form of Study Units and 
other articles in the ILLINoIs TEACHER. 
We need to go to the general public 
again with new materials, illustrated 
lectures, motion pictures, and news- 
paper articles. The groundwork of 
education must be laid months before 
the Legislature convenes in 1941. 


Motion Picture Project 


@ Films on War and American Neu- 

trality, an annotated bibliography 
of twelve selected 16-mm. sound mo- 
tion pictures dealing with backgrounds 
of the present war situation and Amer- 
ican neutrality, has just been published 
by the Motion Picture Project, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Suggestions for use of the films and 
lists of critical questions on the sub- 
ject of each film are supplied in the 
bibliography to assist teachers. 

The purposes of the bibliography, as 
stated in the foreword, are to promote 
a thorough understanding of the back- 
grounds of war and the meaning and 
consequences of American neutrality, 
to develop an awareness of propaganda 
at work, and to assist observers in 
reaching conclusions as to ways and 
means by which solution of problems 
by violence may be abandoned among 
civilized nations. 

The bibliography is divided into 
three sections: events leading to the 
present European war, the war situa- 
tion in the Orient, and the machinery 
of peace and American neutrality. 
Each section contains detailed descrip- 
tion of the content of the films, apprais- 
als of the films, a series of critical ques- 
tions which may be used as a basis of 
discussion, and a selected bibliography 
of references. The producer and dis- 
tributors of each film are listed. 

Another section of the bibliography 
includes necessary information on the 
names and location of distributors of 
the films, and a final section lists in full 
the book and pamphlet references indi- 
cated for use in connection with the 
various films. 

Films on War and American Neu- 
trality may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D.C. It is 
mimeographed, contains forty-eight 
pages, and sells for twenty-five cents. 
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Report of Editorial Department 


a of the 1939 appropriation to the 
Ixtrnots TEACHER the issues from No- 
vember, 1938 through October, 1939 
were paid for. Consequently, that is 
the period of this report. As an econ- 
omy measure we have for two years 
past combined the May and June 
issues. At your Division meetings you 
have ratified changes in the By-laws 
under which we shall continue to pub- 
lish nine issues yearly, omitting June, 
July and August. You have ratified 
also the change in name from ILLINOIS 
TEACHER to Illinois Education. In or- 
der that this change shall not occur 
within a volume, your Editor is in- 
structed to make the change effective 
September next. 

During the period covered by this 
report there were 408,600 copies of the 
IttrNots TEACHER printed and mailed 
at a cost of $17,690.22. Advertising 
revenue of $11,073.97* brought the 
annual net cost to $6,616.25, or a per 
copy cost of less than two cents. This 
figure you will note compares favor- 
ably with the cost of preparing and 
transmitting a single piece of third- 
class mail. Incidentally, the net cost 
of producing the journal has been re- 
duced more than $1,000 below last 
year’s cost. Only fifteen cents out of 
the $1.00 paid by each individual 
member to the state association went 
to finance the journal. 


Advertising Management 

In the summer of 1938 when the 
Editorial Department was created up- 
on the recommendation of Mr. Pear- 
son, it was with the understanding that 
the department take over the work 
connected with the handling of all ad- 
vertising accounts, and the promotion 
of some accounts classified as direct 
advertising. The selling of certain na- 
tional accounts that more often than 
not buy space in several of the state 
journals at one time was to remain in 
the hands of State Teachers Magazines 
in Chicago. Under such an arrange- 
ment we believed it to be possible to 
reduce our selling costs and increase 
our net revenue about $1500 during 
that publication year. We actually 
gained in excess of $2500 from Sep- 


represents the net of advertising sold 
soe wees of the report. - 


*This 
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tember, 1938 through May, 1939. 

On the basis of the fiscal year No- 
vember, 1938 through October, 1939 
our net gain over last year was ap- 
proximately $1500. A sharp decline 
in October, 1939 lineage seems based 
upon some changes in scheduling on 
the part of certain advertisers rather 
than on actual decline in advertising 
for the year. However, the European 
war will mean loss of some travel ad- 
vertising lineage for us, although pres- 
ent indications are there will be sharp 
stimulation of domestic travel, South 
American and insular cruises. 


Opportunity for Co-operative Effort 

The co-operative nature of our pub- 
lishing venture opens up some pos- 
sibilities of increased revenue. When- 
ever you buy a piece of equipment, a 
given line of school supplies, or adopt 
a textbook you have given the most 
sincere possible approval to the prod- 
uct. You are thus in a position to 
suggest to the representative with 
whom you do business that the merits 
of his product might well be presented 
through the pages of the ILttors 
TEACHER. The greatest obstacle we 
meet in selling advertising is the ab- 
sence of expressions of interest in these 
merchandising messages on the part of 
our membership. 

You will, I believe, be interested in 
our recent findings in regard to text- 
book advertising. At the present time 
there are fifty-nine publishers having 
a sufficient number of listings with the 
Department of Public Instruction to 
indicate that they are concentrating 
some sales effort in Illinois. Over a 
ten-year period we find that thirty-two 
different publishers have placed ad- 
vertising in the ILttNots TEACHER to 
a total of 5,573 column inches, or an 
average annual schedule per advertiser 
of 17.42 column inches, slightly more 
than one-half page. 

The biggest schedule by a single 
advertiser in one year is 10 pages; the 
smallest, one inch. It is our belief 
that many of these publishers would 
place some advertising and others in- 
crease their lineage if they were con- 
vinced of your interest. It is worthy 
of note that in this ten-year period 27 
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publishers of textbooks having a num- 
ber of listings in Illinois have placed 
no advertising. 

Another way in which the individual 
member can contribute to the success 
of our co-operative publishing venture 
is through supplying information when 
it is requested. Our promotional ef- 
forts so far have been confined entirely 
to mail and to occasional contacts in 
the office. We maintain a mailing list 
of 400 names of firms and agencies 
handling products and services that are 
of interest to school people. We do 
not annoy these people with mere “you 
ought to buy” arguments. We try 
rather to have some message of interest 
at least to a substantial proportion of 
them in each letter. 

Our access to such information fre- 
quently is through you. A case in 
point is the buying survey made last 
spring. Most administrators called 
upon responded generously to our re- 
quest for information about probable 
purchases in the field of school sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Another avenue through which co- 
operative effort can benefit the pub- 
lication is the extension of the effort 
begun last year to secure non-member 
subscriptions to the ILttnots TEACHER. 
Last year we set our goal at 300 and 
actually received 250 such subscrip- 
tions. Most of these were subscriptions 
for school-board members, although a 
number for representatives of other 
organizations also interested in school 
legislation swelled the modest total. 
May we make that total at least 500 
this year? 


Editorial Policy 

Editorial work does not lend itself 
readily to statistical analysis. Even 
such opportunities as it does present 
require more time than the character 
of the information would make it 
worth-while to take from the routine of 
“getting out” a monthly publication. 
Editorial plans must be made out of 
a background of what goes on in the 
progression of meetings and confer- 
ences at which association policies are 
formulated. Correspondence with con- 
tributors and advertisers and other 
business correspondence mounts to a 
sizable total. Manuscript must be 
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read for acceptance, copy edited and 
marked for the printer, proof read, 
layouts made, dummy planned, and 
pages corrected as our contribution to 
the progress of an idea toward pub- 
lication. 

Material that crosses any editorial 
desk in this era of propaganda and 
counter propaganda tempts one to es- 
timate it in terms of tonnage. Winnow- 
ing out what promises to be fruitful is 
a substantial chore; mentally digesting 
it for needed background information 
or perhaps rewriting for publication is 
a rather rigorous assignment. 

Many of our members, I am encour- 
aged to believe, sense the co-operative 
character of our publication and the 
organic relationship of the product. 
The high quality of the contributions 
that are made solely for the good of 
the profession is one of the major re- 
wards of the editorial post. The truth 
that the busiest people are those that 
have most time for any effort in the 
general good is one that is continually 
impressed by contacts with the mem- 
bership. The receipt of a refusal to 
accept a task for the publication—even 
with the most cogent of reasons—is an 
unusual experience for the editor. 

Many of our members, too, are 
aware of the journal’s need for a 


variety of relatively short articles deal- 
ing with the accomplishments of the 
schools, or the activities of local teach- 


er groups. Another cause for rejoic- 
ing is the receipt of photographs to il- 
lustrate manuscript that is offered us. 

The Iuutrnots TEACHER is mandated 
by our Constitution to serve the inter- 
ests of the organized teaching profes- 
sion in Illinois. To be sure to justify 
its existence the publication must make 
a contribution to organized effort, but 
conversely its usefulness is in a very 
real sense delimited to the degree that 
the organized effort is democratically 
effective. The teacher whose only con- 
tact with the association is the annual 
Division meeting probably will do with 
the publication what we all do with 
printed material not pertinent to our 
own felt problems or interests—she 
will lay it aside unread. 

We are not here making any claims 
for the merit of the publication or 
apologizing for its acknowledged weak- 
nesses. The problem of subject mat- 
ter as we see it is this: Shall we stay 
within the field of our functional inter- 
ests and work for the orientation of a 
larger portion of our membership in 
that field, or shall we abandon organic 
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subject matter in the hope that we 
can serve the varied professional in- 
terests of 46,000 people within the 
confines of a thirty-two to forty-eight 
page issue? 

Professor Ellsbree in his excellent 
history of the teaching profession, re- 
fers to the difficulty of financing the 
state association journals in the period 
of their early history as a consequence 
of the failure of teachers to subscribe 
to their own state organs. Exhortation 
failing, pressure was exerted through 
certification requirements such as that 
of the examiners in Indiana who voted 
to add five percent to the grades of all 
candidates who subscribed to a school 
journal, preference being given to the 
Indiana School Journal. Professor Ells- 
bree comments, “Pressure of this sort, 
however iniquitous, brought results.” 

Even in a day when there was pos- 
sibly greater uncertainty and confusion 
as to the most beneficent editorial 
policy, Professor Ellsbree credits these 
crude organs with modifying teaching 
practices, and expanding the vision of 
teachers. “Perhaps,” he adds, “of 
equal significance was the unifying 
influence which journals exerted on the 
profession through the clarification of 
educational issues and policies.” 

Evidence is not lacking that at this 
period a handful of leaders carried the 
weight of responsibility in such organ- 
izations and the rank-and-file teacher 
participated in forming and advancing 
the policies of the associations very 
hesitantly, if at all. 

But this is another day. Comment- 
ing upon the great increase in mem- 
bership in state teachers associations 
in the past thirty years—from 14.7 
percent of the Nation’s teachers in 
1907 to 70 percent in 1937—Professor 
Elisbree says: 


Modern methods of communication and 
travel are making it increasingly easy for 
teachers to know what their association is 
doing. It is quite practicable now for teach- 
ers to participate actively in the work of 
state committees without undue cost to 
themselves or the association. Increased par- 
ticipation will undoubtedly strengthen state 
teachers organizations and make them even 
more popular than they are now. 


Looking homeward, we find reorgan- 
ization in the direction of increased 
opportunities for participation by the 
membership at large proceding apace 
in the Divisions. The association 
achieved a major accomplishment in its 
program of improved teacher welfare 
legislation when its retirement fund bill 
was enacted. The widespread interest 
in the organization bound to result 
from such policies is the surest guaran- 
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tee of interest in the subject matter 
that it is the peculiar function of the 
association’s official publication to pre- 
sent. 

Meantime, however, we shall en- 
deavor to work more effectively along 
the line of interpreting legislative gains 
and other association accomplishments 
in terms of their operation in the in- 
dividual district. Just now we are call- 
ing upon twenty-seven of the larger 
unit school systems in. the State that 
have benefited materially from the op- 
eration of the new State Distributive 
Funa Act to tell us how they plan to 
translate these financial gains into im- 
proved educational opportunities and 
personnel policies. These reports, it 
is planned, will be embodied in an 
article for the ILtrNors TEACHER. 

The function of the official publica- 
tion of a state teachers association is 
necessarily defined in terms of the asso- 
ciation’s purposes, and its vigor is re- 
lated to the association’s accomplish- 
ments. Believing, as we do, that the 
professional organization of teachers is 
coming into the full flower of maturity 
through a more general acceptance of 
organization aims and more democratic 
participation in organization activities, 
we venture the prophecy that interest 
in the subject matter germane to the 
association’s peculiar purposes will in- 
crease, so that editorial policy will not 
have to ride off in all directions at once 
but can pursue the even tenor of its 
way intent upon more effective con- 
tribution to the functioning of the 
whole organism. 

This report is respectfully submitted. 

Exorse P. Brncuam, Editor. 





Teachers’ Radio Broadvasts 
The Rockford Teachers Club is 
sponsoring a series of weekly broad- 
casts from Station WROK, with teach- 
ers as speakers. Subjects are timely and 
of general community interest. For ex- 
ample, the three broadcasts preceding 
the Christmas holidays were on the 
subjects of Books for Christmas Gifts, 
Christmas Decorations and Candies, 
and Christmas Music. Of particular 
professional interest was a panel dis- 
cussion “Teaching Compared with Oth- 
er Professions.” Participants were rep- 
resentative of various professional 
groups. The Rockford teachers would 
like to communicate with other teacher 
groups who are experimenting with 
radio programs. 
Ruta Waite, 
Committee. 


Chairman, Radio 
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this DAVE: 

The New Year is well on its way. I 
sincerely hope that it will bring peace 
and happiness to millions of unfortu- 
nates now suffering the throes of war, 
the trials of unemployment, and the 
burdens of poverty. 

All in all, we teachers in America 
have much to be thankful for: the 
privileges of American citizenship, first 
of all; the blessings of peace certainly, 
and the opportunities of employment 
and service. 

Our inventory reveals a warehouse 
supplied with many good things as a 
result of our efforts during the old year. 
May I enumerate some of them? An 
increase in the State school fund from 
$26,054,000 per biennium to $29,494,- 
000, bringing a $10 per pupil increase 
in equalization assistance for elemen- 


tary schools, and permanent equaliza- 
tion assistance to high schools to guar- 
antee $80 per pupil (including local 
taxes); $500,000 to inaugurate State 
assistance in pupil transportation; in- 
creased State appropriations for the 


handicapped children; higher levy 
limits for non-high school districts; an 
increased “pegged” levy for Chicago; 
a new equalization base for unit dis- 
tricts; and improved procedure for the 
distribution of State school funds. 

Our stock-on-hand reveals a brand 
new teachers retirement system, built 
upon sound business principles and 
practices, guaranteeing more certain 
and adequate withdrawal and retire- 
ment returns to all teachers. This 
achievement culminates fourteen years 
of association effort. 

Our inventory reveals a balanced 
budget in the face of great association 
activities and limited financial re- 
sources. It also reveals the almost 
unanimous approval by votes of our 
Divisions for increased income for our 
association efforts. 

The positive side of our inventory 
also reveals an increase in our mem- 
bership from 44,475 to 45,968. It fur- 
thermore reveals quite unprecedented 
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study, activity, and co-operation upon 
the part of the membership in the 
local, Divisional, and state-wide areas. 

Paralleling this has been a pleasing 
response and activity upon the part of 
state-wide and local lay organizations 
and lay leaders. I think we may con- 
clude that we’ve had a rather prosper- 
ous year. Don’t you think so, Dave? 

On the other hand, the inventory 
reveals the presence of no tenure pro- 
tection for teachers in Illinois, no 
guaranteed minimal wage, and a cer- 
tificating system not geared for the 
modern day. 

Only one or two items on the shelves 
indicate progress toward the more effi- 
cient organization of our school dis- 
tricts. Unit districts must still limp 
along on tax limits approximately one- 
half of those applying in other areas. 
The State has not yet recognized its 
duty to assist all high schools as it as- 
sists all elementary schools. Further- 
more, there is yet too great a spread 
between the guaranteed support levels 
of elementary education and those of 
the high school. 

You see, Dave, our corporation and 
its officers and members have yet much 
to do. Surely, the dividends described 
above, and those obtained heretofore, 
should provide continued and renewed 
incentive for our members to reinvest 
their money, timt, and efforts in this 
great work which brings dividends not 
only to its stockholders, but serves 
millions of boys and girls and a great 
State and Nation through the medium 
of improved educational offerings. 

In addition, I venture to say that 
the stockholders will realize unfore- 
seen gains to themselves in a new un- 
derstanding and appreciation for the 
profession of which they are a part. 
Furthermore, they will gain new un- 
derstanding regarding the institution 
served by their profession, the Ameri- 
can public school. This new under- 
standing and appreciation will in turn 
bring them the higher esteem and faith 
of their fellow citizens. 
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And so, our great work continues. 
Let’s hope that the next inventory will 
reveal continued progress, greater 
achievements, and an increasingly ef- 
fective corporation! 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 


Digest of Board Meeting 


Time AND Pace: Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois, Friday, December 
15, 1939, 8 p.m. Continued Saturday, 
December 16, 1939 at 9 a.m. 

PresENT: Directors S. B. Sullivan, 
president; Robert C. Keenan, vice- 
president; B. F. Shafer, Orville T. 
Bright, Jr., and V. L. Nickell, also 
President Karl W. Adams, chairman, 
Teacher Training Committee and 
members D. L. Williams, Miss Emma 
McCredie, Russell Stephens and 
Hobart Engle; also Staff Directors 
Eloise Bingham, Lester R. Grimm, 
Bernard I. Griffith, and Executive Sec- 
retary Irving Pearson. 

Bustness: After due consideration 
by Committee and Board, they jointly 
decided in favor of certification bill 
similar to that introduced at last ses- 
sion, also that Teacher Training Com- 
mittee hereafter serve as Sub-Com- 
mittee of Legislative Committee. 1. 
Nickell; 2. Stephens. 

Adopted code on “Statement of 
Principles and Practices Pertaining to 
Teacher Colleges” and authorized 
presentation of same to Representa- 
tive Assembly. 1. Shafer; 2. Keenan. 

Authorized appointment of special 
committee of Legislative Committee to 
study removal of Normal School Board 
and Teachers Colleges from jurisdic- 
tion of Code Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. 1. Shafer; 2. 
Bright. 

Authorized change in order of busi- 
ness of Annual Meeting to present the 
Teacher Training, Larger District 
Unit and Tenure Committee reports 
on Thursday morning, December 28, 
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and the Resolutions and Legislative 
Committee reports on Friday morning, 
December 29. 1. Shafer; 2. Nickell. 

Authorized Mr. Shafer to prepare 
with Chairman R. V. Jordan a final 
report of the Larger District Unit 
Committee. 1. Nickell; 2. Keenan. 

Mr. Sullivan reported hiring At- 
torney Daily of McLeansboro to ap- 
peal three-year contract case of Miss 
Georgia Sloan, rural teacher, through 
the higher courts beginning with the 
February term of the circuit court at 
cost of $150 plus expenses. Report 
accepted and payment authorized. 1. 
Keenan; 2. Nickell. 

Executive Secretary reported pro- 
gress in Proviso Tenure case. He also 
reported -plans of special organization 
committee of the Public Relations 
Council. Informally agreed to report 
of committee being returned to Board 
in February. 

Chairman Keenan reported meeting 
of Auditing Committee for December 
18 at state headquarters. 

Chairman Nickell reported receipt 
of additional suggested resolutions 
after meeting of his committee. 

Chairman Bright reported conclu- 
sions of Finance Committee meeting 
held at Springfield November 11. 
Finance Committee members to re- 
ceive monthly financial reports here- 
after. Report accepted. 1. Shafer; 2. 
Nickell. 

Chairman Shafer suggested the ne- 
cessity of additional assistance to Mr. 
Grimm. An increase in the proposed 
budget for the Legislative Committee 
was discussed. Informally concluded 
to use contingency funds if necessary. 

Mr. Shafer reported school board 
interest in tenure for city superintend- 
ents and all teachers. 

Authorized submission of Mr. Sulli- 
van’s proposal to pay expenses of ex- 
presidents to annual meetings for con- 
sideration by the Annual Meeting. 1. 
Nickell; 2. Shafer. 

Mrs. Bingham reported 1. Revision 
of mailing lists; 2. Equipment survey 
(in districts receiving new equaliza- 
tion); 3. Survey of publishing house 
ads; 4. Decrease in travel ads. Con- 
sensus that change from ILuLtNots 
TEACHER to Illinois Education be not 
effected until September, 1940. 

Mr. Grimm reported studies re- 
garding (a) teacher preparation and 
certification; (b) distributive fund 
claims under new law; (c) survey 
regarding feasibility of uniting edu- 
cation and building funds. Reported 
first session of Tax Conference show- 
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ing attack upon education had favor- 
able hearing at conference. Suggested 
great Chicago tax delinquencies worthy 
of I.E.A. study and activity. 

Mr. Shafer reported planned meet- 
ing with Special Revenue Commission. 

ADJOURNMENT: 12 Midnight. 

RECONVENED: 9 A.M., Saturday, 
December 16, 1939. 

PreseENT: All Board and Staff Di- 
rectors and Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Griffith reported New York 
Education Association praising the 
I.E.A. public relations organization 
and seeking detailed information of its 
operation. Reported series of eighteen 
successful conferences with Divisional 
officers and committeemen in local 
areas in co-operation with Executive 
Secretary. Findings to be reported 
later. 

Explained plans for new year— 
conferences, slides, movies, seminars, 
etc. 

Emphasized necessity of creating 
county lay councils or community 
seminars, and use of teacher councils 
and Study Units. 

Reported Divisions generally favor- 
able to legislative statement to candi- 
dates, but favoring conference rather 
than questionnaire by mail procedure. 
Report accepted. 1. Bright; 2. Nickell. 

Executive Secretary gave detailed 
information regarding necessity for 
continued local and state-wide organ- 
ization effort including co-ordination 
of work of local teacher associations. 
Presented constitutional and by-law 
amendments pertaining to Public Re- 
lations work. Board accepted pro- 
posals subject to inserting term “Pub- 
lic Relations” for “Extension.” 1. 
Nickell; 2. Keenan. 

Authorized Secretary to call meet- 
ing of representatives of local teacher 
associations to consider mutual prob- 
lems and possible affiliation with the 
LEA. 

Authorized Executive Secretary to 
prepare Constitution and By-law 
amendments requiring teachers to en- 
roll memberships in Division where 
they teach. 1. Bright; 2. Keenan. 

Executive Secretary presented final 
plans for “all-inclusive enrollment” 
procedure. Also presented proposal of 
invitation to World Federation of 
Education Associations to meet in Chi- 
cago in 1940 or 1941. Instructed to 
confer with Mr. Wieland. 

Board referred communication of 
Chicago Teachers Federation to State 
Credentials Committee. 

Meeting adjourned at 12 m. 


Northwestern Division 

@® THE social and civic responsibil- 
ities of education was the theme 

of the addresses by the three speakers 

who appeared before the annual meet- 

ing of the Northwestern Division, 

L.E.A., October 27, 1939, at Rockford. 

Mr. S. B. Sullivan, President of the 
L.E.A., spoke on the profession’s need 
of a united front in the promotion and 
support of educational interests. 

Mr. Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, spoke to the topic, “The Chal- 
lenge to Democracy.” 

Dr. R. M. Hutchins spoke eloquent- 
ly on “The Outlook for Education.” 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee was approved as follows: 


ReEsoLtuTion.—1. Democracy. We reaffirm 
our unswerving loyalty to the American 
ideals of democracy and pledge ourselves to 
strengthen democracy in all its activities. 
Since democracy begins at home, we urge the 
practice of the democratic way of life in the 
classroom, in the administration of schools, 
and in the management of this association. 

2. Participation in Civic Affairs. We urge 
teachers in this Division to inform them- 
selves more thoroughly in matters pertaining 
to the civic and political life of their com- 
munities and to take a more active part in 
community affairs 

3. Propaganda. We believe that pupils, 
teachers, and administrators should study the 
procedures and results of propaganda; that 
teachers should exercise great care against the 
spread of insidious propaganda in national 
or foreign affairs. 

4. Racial and Religious Tolerance. In view 
of the activities of certain agencies which 
seek to spread in the United States the racial 
hatred and intolerance which have imperiled 
the peace of other nations, we urge that a 
more understanding appreciation of the con- 
tributions of all races, creeds, and national- 
ities be actively promoted by school assem- 
blies, by classroom teaching, and by personal 
influence of the members of this Division. 

5. Political Interference in State Schools. 
Wuereas, There have been rumors that pol- 
itics threatens to be a major factor in the ap- 
pointment or dismissal of certain employees 
of some of the educational institutions of this 
State, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Northwestern Division 
of the Illinois Education Association goes on 
record as condeming any use of political pres- 
sure to influence or change either the person- 
nel or the educational policies of any of the 
educational institutions of the State. This 
reaffirms the principle that changes in person- 
nel must be made on the sole basis of ob- 
jective proof as to educational competence or 
the lack of it. 

6. Pension. We extend our sincere appre- 
ciation to the Legislative Committee, the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, and all others who aided in the pas- 
sage of the Illinois State Teachers Retire- 
ment Law. 

7. Support of LE.A. We urge continued 
support to the program of education and 
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public relations being carried on throughout 
the State by our state association. 


At the business session the Delegate 
Assembly voted unanimously to ratify 
the proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the I.E.A. 
The following officers were elected: 


Orricers.—President, Leonard Wierson, 
superintendent of schools, Lanark; vice-pres- 
ident, B. O. Cully, principal, junior high 
school, Freeport; secretary, George Kloos, 
assistant principal, senior high school, Free- 
port; treasurer, David Schoonmaker, prin- 
cipal Barbour School, Rockford. 

Executive Committee.—Chairman, S. R. 
Finifrock, superintendent of schools, Galena, 
40; Irene Phillips, high school, Belvidere, 
40; Albert Dorak, Savanna, ’40; H. P. Claus, 
superintendent of schools, Stockton, °41; 
James W. Welsh, principal, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Rockford, ’41; L. J. Gnagey, 
superintendent of schools, Chadwick, °42; 
Katharine Mandeville, 118: St. Louis Avenue, 
Rockford, °42. 

State Commurttees.—Finance, Elizabeth 
Harvey, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Belvidere, °40; Legislation, R. E. Garrett, 
superintendent of schools, Belvidere, °41; 
Resolutions, H. C. Muth, principal,. Lincoln 
Junior High School, Rockford, °42. 


Southeastern Division 
Annual Meeting 


® THE Southeastern Division of the 

L.E.A., at its annual meeting at 
Bridgeport, October 12 and 13, en- 
rolled 1399 teachers for an all-time 
high. The Division ratified the changes 
in the I.E.A. Constitution, at the same 
time adopting changes in the Division 
constitution to bring it into harmony 
with the I.E.A. Constitution. 

President S. B. Sullivan, of the state 
association, discussed recently enacted 
school legislation. Other speakers were 
Professor Oscar Weber, University of 
Illinois, Rabbi Charles Shulman, writer 
and lecturer, and Dr. W. Geer Spencer, 
president of Franklin College. 

The following officers were elected: 


Orricers.—President W. Ray McIntosh, 
principal township high school, Olney; vice- 
president, Hugh A. Dollahan, superintendent 
of schools, Sumner; secretary, H. L. Hamil- 
ton, township high school, Bridgeport; treas- 
urer, R. M. Ring, county superintendent of 
schools, Albion. 

Executive Commutrer.—Chairman, W. 
Ray McIntosh, principal township high 
school, Olney, '40; Roe M. Wright, superin- 
tendent of schools, Robinson, 40; Mary 
Newlin, township high school, Robinson, ’40; 
R. E. Stringer, principal township high 
school, Robinson, ’40. 

State Commarrees—Finance, C. R. 
Cramer, superintendent of schools, Olney, 
41; Legislation, C. P. Martin, superintendent 
of schools, Bridgeport, °42; Resolutions. 
M. N. Todd, superintendent of schools, Law- 
renceville, °40. 
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The assembly approved the report 
of the legislative committee setting 
forth essentially the I.E.A. program of 
legislation. In addition resolutions re- 
iterating faith in public education as 
a safeguard of democracy and calling 
for freedom to discuss controversial is- 
sues and freedom of research, were ap- 
proved. The committee urged the pro- 
fession to weigh carefully information 
concerning the war so as to distinguish 
between facts and propaganda, con- 
cluding: 


. . . It should be our firm resolution that 
whatever measure of sanity, of good judg- 
ment, and of forbearance we are able to 
command we shall employ in our thinking, 
in our talking, and in our teaching. 


Approval of legislative gains and a 
charge that efforts for improved legis- 
lation be sustained were expressed as 
follows: 


We take this occasion to congratulate the 
leaders of the Illinois Education Association 
and to thank the members of the Legislature 
and the Governor of the state of Illinois for 
the fine contributions which have been made 
to the schools and the teachers of the State 
since the last meeting of this Division: for 
the new Pension and Retirement System, 
which assures a measure of security for 
teachers when they are no longer able to 
engage in active service; for the improved 
financial support for both elementary and 
high schools; for the progressive action which 
more nearly equalizes the financial burden of 
high-school and non-high-school districts; 
and for the sane revision of the municipal 
budget law, whereby needless duplications of 
records and of effort have in many cases 
been eliminated. The accomplishments of the 
Sixty-first General Assembly were indeed 
many and substantial. 

While rejoicing in these accomplishments, 
we charge our leaders with the responsibility 
for continuing their efforts in behalf of the 
objectives of our association which have not 
yet been attained. We urge a higher level 
for equalization both for elementary and 
high schools. We strongly recommend that 
new sources of revenue be sought out for the 
use of the educational institutions of the 
State. Increased enrollments and improved 
services at our normal schools and the State 
university demand increased financial sup- 
port. 

We are emphatic in our support of the 
association’s program for improving the pro- 
fessional status of teachers by means of more 
certain tenure, by means of a revision of the 
basis for certificating teachers who are enter- 
ing the profession, and by enactment of a 
minimum wage law which will make impos- 
sible the pitifully inadequate salaries which 
are paid in some communities. 

We favor the gradual development of a 
more highly centralized State school system 
with ample safeguards of local initiative and 
local administrative responsibility. We urge 
that the transportation of both grade and 
high-school pupils be made the subject of de- 
tailed study and that more adequate provi- 
sion be made for financing this important 
activity. 
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Southeastern President 


Ray McIntosh 


® RAY Mcintosh, principal of the 

township high school at Olney, Illi- 
nois, was made president of the South- 
eastern Division of the I.E.A. at its 
meeting in October. Last year he 
served as vice-president, and for the 
past two years has represented his Di- 
vision on one of the state governing 
committees. He is president of the 
Southern Illinois School Master’s Club. 

Mr. McIntosh was born and reared 
in Illinois and has been educated in 
the schools of this State except for a 
third year of graduate work, which he 
is now completing at New York Uni- 
versity. He is in his seventeenth year 
of professional service as teacher and 
administrator in the high schools of 
Illinois. Two additional years of teach- 
ing were spent in the Philippines. 

He holds membership in the N.E.A. 
and its allied organizations, the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Phi 
Delta Kappa and Kappa Phi Kappa. 

It is his purpose to continue the fine 
work begun by his predecessors in 
office, concentrating on the further de- 
velopment of the public relations work 
within the Division. It is his belief 
that an informed, interested and active 
membership is the best possible basis 
for influencing public opinion toward 
intelligent action. The publication of 
the Southeastern Division Bulletin, 
begun last year with such splendid re- 
sults, will be continued. It is his am- 
bition to achieve the closest possible 
integration of the Division program 
with that of the state association. 
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Teaching in the Rural School 
“A 


Edited by EDWIN H. 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


@ LAST summer I had in one of my classes 

Mr. Lewis Winegarner, at present grade 
school superintendent in Riverton, Illinois. 
In discussing some possibilities of school 
newspapers, I remarked that I did not believe 
they were likely to be very successful in a 
rural school. Mr. Winegarner differed with 
me and told of some experiences he had had 
when he was a teacher in a one-room school. 
I persuaded him to write the following dis- 
cussion of the possibilities of the school news- 
paper in rural schools.—E.H.R. 


fh. 4:47 one fall afternoon a solid 
three-bagger won an extra-inning ball 
game for us. A minute later the boys 
were in a frenzy of excitement. At 
6:40 that evening a little knot of them 
was gathered on the street corner talk- 
ing it over as I chanced to drive by. 
I stopped to talk with them. 

Someone suggested the ball game 
was so important that we should pub- 
lish an “extra” edition of the “Sentry.” 
Five minutes later my typewriter was 
banging out the story of the game, and 
in half an hour the boys were out on 
the streets delivering their “wuxtrees” 
gratis to every house in the tiny village, 
shouting their best newsboy unintel- 
ligibles as they went along. 

That sports “extra” sheet contained 
many typographical errors. The make- 
up of the page was obviously hurried. 
But to those boys and to the school 
the edition was a masterpiece. 

At that time the “Sentry” was a new 
experiment in our little school of fifteen 
pupils. During the two years we 
worked with this paper, it fulfilled vir- 
tually every hope we had held for it. 
I know of no other school project I 
have ever undertaken that has done as 
much toward securing good school 
spirit and insuring continued progress 
in the school as the school newspaper. 
Could teachers of rural and other very 
small schools see that the task of pub- 
lishing a newspaper has not been a bur- 
den to other schools like theirs, doubt- 
less more would try such a project. 

After diligent search I have failed 
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to find any textbook or articles which 
attempt to deal with the problems of 
school newspapers in these very small 
schools. The following story of a 
newspaper published by our school of 
only fifteen pupils is offered in the 
hope it may encourage other teachers 
to begin a project I have found to be 
of great benefit. 

Publication of the “Sentry” had 
been begun a few weeks before the 
ball game just mentioned, with few 
resources save ambition and ingenuity. 
For equipment we had a four-surface 
gelatin pan duplicator, the teacher’s 
portable typewriter, our regular class- 
room supply of hectograph paper, and 
a few hectograph carbons. 

When we first talked to parents 
about publishing a newspaper, there 
was no interest shown at all. The 
community had never had a newspaper 
published in the school; so it did not 
know whether it wanted one or not. 
But the pupils knew, and we got busy. 

We “pulled” seventy-five copies of 
the first edition of the “Sentry” on our 
gelatin pan duplicator. The copies 
though not good, were fairly readable. 

On the back page we set up a free 
advertisement for each of the ten busi- 
ness men in the town, including truck 
drivers and one hay-baler operator. 
When the papers were off the “press” 
our hustling advertising manager de- 
livered copies to these men in person, 
and came back with nine dollars in his 
pocket to finance further editions of the 
“Sentry.” Publishing “ads” for a full 
year at that price was a hard way to 
earn nine dollars, but we had to have 
the money. 

The second edition proved too severe 
a strain on our pan duplicator. Gelatin 
peeled off in discouraging long ribbons. 
So out of that precious nine-dollar 
hoard a fifteen-foot duplicator roll was 
purchased from a school supply house. 
We had no device to hold this new roll, 
but out of some boards from the scrap 
pile a frame was made, and two spike 
nails with their heads filed flat served 


for spindles to turn the spool the roll 
wound on. Other nails inserted in 
holes around the spindles held the roll 
tight while copies were “lifted” from 
this contrivance. 

With such a makeshift outfit, we 
continued to publish the “Sentry” 
twice a month throughout the year. 
Once, due to the rush of period tests, 
the “Sentry” failed to go to press, and 
the inquiries of our patrons told us how 
valuable our little paper had become. 
We incurred a debt of three dollars 
that first year, a debt which the school 
board gladly paid. Next year they 
financed the venture outright, and we 
sold no more advertising. 

During the two years it was my 
pleasure to sponsor the “Sentry” in 
this little school, I probably stumbled 
into most of the pitfalls that young and 
over-ambitious teachers fall into. But 
the successes of school newspapers have 
encouraged us to continue this work. 

Out of these experiments, failures, 
discouragements, and successes have 
come some fairly clear-cut conclusions 
which may serve as suggestions for 
sponsors of newspapers in small schools. 


Publication of the newspaper is an 
educational experience. It serves as 
a medium for promoting good citizen- 
ship among the pupils and as a mo- 
tivation for good school work. At the 
same time the newspaper becomes a 
most valuable part of the public rela- 
tions program that every teacher must 
carry on if his school is to have com- 
munity support. 

Parents are primarily interested in 
learning what progress their children 
are making and how this progress is 
being brought about in the school. 

All articles must contribute to the 
realization of the general principles of 
education. The newspaper is worth- 
less as an end in itself. 

News items should concern both the 
school and the community. “Per- 
sonals” concerning individual pupils 
should receive a minimum of attention. 
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New educational practices in the 
school should be explained to the com- 
munity. Articles should sometimes be 
written by the teacher and published 
over his name. Better still, articles 
written by the teacher can be printed 
on a sheet separate from the pupil pub- 
lication, and merely fastened to the 
main part of the paper. 

Avoid the spectacular! Extra-cur- 
ricular activities are seldom worthy of 
front-page space. Good schools are 
built on more solid foundations than a 
front of flashy extra-curriculars. 

“Humor” columns are dangerous 
and often questionable in value. Pu- 
pils, however, enjoy them. Greatest 
care must be exercised to make certain 
that jokes give no offense to anyone. 
Courtesy and common “horse sense” 
are the safest guides in this matter. 

No school newspaper should be al- 
lowed to become a junior English 
journal for displaying the literary 
talents of pupils. Many schools have 
excellent magazines published partic- 
ularly for that very purpose. But the 
newspaper must retain its character as 
a newspaper if its purpose is to be 


Southwestern School- 
masters’ Club 

The Southwestern Schoolmasters’ 
Club were guests of its Greenville 
members — high-school Principal Ira 
King, and Superintendent R. M. 
Strain, on the occasion of its e ghth 
meeting, Saturday, January 27, begin- 
ning at 10 a.m. Mr. J. Lester Buford, 
superintendent of schools, Mt. Vernon, 
led a discussion of the topic, “More 
Efficient Forms of Reports to Parents.” 
“Youth Speaks” was the subject of an 
address by Professor Byron E. Lam- 
son, vice-president, Greenville College. 








served most fully. A literary maga- | 


zine should be a distinct project. 

The teacher should reduce his own 
labor and management of the project 
to a minimum. He should remain as 
an adviser who holds the final power 
to veto, seldom using it. 
of mames of teachers in the paper 
should be incidental to facts concern- 
ing the school. 

A date should be set on which the 
school paper is to be distributed, and 
it should be released on the very hour. 
The enthusiasm of your pupils will 
reward you. 

Lack of equipment need not deter 
the inexperienced person from under- 
taking this project. In the smallest 
schools, a shallow tray, a pound of 
hectograph gelatin, a bottle of hec- 


All mention | 





tograph ink, and a ream or two of | 
hectograph paper are all that is nec- | 


essary. Thus equipped any resourceful 


teacher can help his pupils to publish a | 


hand-written school newspaper. 


The paper will be more readable if 


a typewriter and duplicator carbon can 
be used to make the master copies, and 
more expensive gelatin duplicators are 
much more satisfactory, particularly if 
more than twenty-five or thirty copies 
of the newspaper are to be made; but 
these refinements are not essential. 
Write to neighboring schools for copies 
of their school newspapers. Get your 
equipment ready and then begin. 


THE 
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What is this 


thine called 


Following the annual election of offi- 
cers, informal discussions were car- 
ried on in connection with the noon 
luncheon——VERNON G. MAYS, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 





Script Exchange Offer 


The Educational Radio Script Exchange 
Circulating Library announces the availabil- 
ity, on loan, of a series of scripts turned out 
last year by the Los Angeles schools and the 
WPA, and aimed at promoting good will and 
understanding with Latin America. Each 
script constitutes a colorful tour of a New 
World neighbor nation. Address Federal Ra- 
dio Education Committee, Washington, D.C. 


SODIUM ACETYL 


SALICYLATE ? 





ee ON ee ee 
—mean? Are they some magical property contained in Alka- 
Seltzer to offer you the fast relief in headaches and muscular 
fatigue that is so characteristic of Alka-Seltzer? 


Not at all. While the results may seem magical, sodium acetyl 


salicylate is very real! It is the analgesic—the pain reliever. It is 
Sodium Salt of Aspirin in a special form that is produced when 
you dissolve Alka-Seltzer in water. It is Aspirin in this different 
form which offers relief from that throbbing aching head, from 
the tiredness and aches of muscular fatigue. It is more effective 
because it is protected — protected by valuable alkaline buffers 
which speed up its action and enable it to ease that pain and ach- 
ing without any appreciable loss of effectiveness. Then, too, be- 
cause in Alka-Seltzer this Sodium Acetyl Salicylate is in complete 
solution when you drink it, it is all ready to be absorbed when it 
enters your stomach, without taking time to dissolve. 


The alkaline buffers in Alka-Seltzer which so faithfully guard 
the analgesic, can give you quick, pleasant relief in acid indiges- 
tion, upset stomach and other forms of minor stomach distress. 
And combined, the analgesic and the alkaline buffers offer gratify- 
ing relief from morning misery. It is this combination of analgesic 
and alkalizing properties which has made Alka-Seltzer the pre- 
ferred remedy of so many millions of people. 


That is the story of sodium acety! salicylate and its alkaline buf- 
fers —it is the story of Alka-Seltzer and why it can give such quick 
relief. Try Alka-Seltzer, won’t you? Keep it on hand all the time, 





*& if you would like a trial package 
of Alka-Seltzer FREE, write to the 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. Dept. 
STM-9, Elkhart, indiana. 




















ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Convention Scheduled 


“What the Youth of Today Wants” has 
been selected as the theme of the district con- 
vention of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation on the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity campus April 11, 12, and 13. 

Miss Pauline Van Raemdonk, student 
chairman, and Miss Esther Hume, faculty 
adviser, are making arrangements to enter- 
tain a delegate body of 300 representing col- 
leges and universities in nine mid-western 
states. 


Collegians Debate Before 
High-School Audiences 

During the second week in December, two 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College stu- 
dents and two Indiana State Teachers College 
students gave debates before high-school as- 
semblies at Paris, Newton, Mt. Carmel, and 
Charleston, Illinois; and at Washington, 
Bedford, Giendale, Princeton, and Meringo, 
Indiana. The college debaters took this year’s 
high-school debate question: Resolved, That 
the United States government should own 
and operate the railroads. The series of de- 
bates before high schools was climaxed with 
a broadcast over radio station WBOW at 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Purposes of the project, as conceived by 
the directors, Professor Ernest Reed of In- 
diana State and Dr. J. Glenn Ross of East- 
ern, were: to stimulate high-school debating; 
to aid the high schools in preparing their 
debate question for this year; and to give 
college students experience before large audi- 
ences. It was the first time such a project 
had been undertaken. 


Radio Broadcasts 


A series of lectures on science will be heard 
in February and early in March on the West- 
ern School of the Air programs which are 
produced each week at 1:20 p.m. through the 
co-operation of Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College at Macomb and Radio Station 
WTAD at Quincy. Dean F. H. Currens will 
speak February 7 on “Scientific Progress”; 
Mr. R. M. Ginnings will speak February 14 
on “Mathematics Today”; Mr. W. H. Eller 
will speak February 21 on the subject “Mile- 
stones in the Development of Physics”; Dr. 
J. H. Carter will speak February 28 on 
“Chemical Substitutes,” and on March 6 Mr. 
H. W. Horrabin will speak on “Chemurgy.” 

“Education and Agriculture” was the title 
of the address delivered over Radio Station 
WCAZ on December 18, by Dr. J. L. Sul- 
livan, member of the Agriculture Department 
at Western Illinois State Teachers College. 

“What the Home and the Schools May Do 
to Reduce Mercenary Crime,” was the title 
of the address delivered January 13 over 


Radio Station WHBF, Rock Island, by Presi- 
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dent Walter P. Morgan of Western Illinois 
State Teachers College. On December 9, Dr. 
H. D. Waggoner, head of Western’s biology 
department, spoke over that station on the 
subject, “The Heritage of the Olympics.” 


School Man’s Book 
Receives Favorable Notice 

A review of the book, William Penn as a 
Social Philosopher, written by Dr. E. C. O. 
Beatty, who is director of extension and 
member of the social science department of 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, ap- 
peared in the November 1 issue of Christian 
Century. The reviewer, Alexander C. Purdy, 
professor of the New Testament at the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, observed that Dr. 
Beatty had done a scholarly piece of work 
and that he had shown an unusually fair at- 
titude in neither disregarding nor sneering at 
religion as a positive factor in the social 
philosophy of William Penn. 


University Student Art 
Exhibited at Southern 


The Fourth Annual Big Ten Traveling Art 
Exhibition, displaying the work of art stu- 
dents of ten large middlewest universities, 
opened at the Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity on December 15 and continued until 
January 15. S. I. N. U. is the only college 
other than the ten exhibiting universities at 
which the pictures will be on display. 


Study of Regents’ Examination 

A study of the Regents’ examination in 
English as used in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri and New Jersey has just been 
completed by Dr. Kent Pease, principal of the 
Academy at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, and Dr. George W. Norwell, mem- 
ber of the New York State Education De- 
partment. The study compares the Regents’ 
examination with local examinations. 


Basketball Clinic 


Fifty basketball coaches and school admin- 
istrators attended a basketball clinic held in 
the Health Education building on the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers college campus in 
Charleston on Monday evening, December 4, 
under the auspices of the Eastern Illinois 
League Coaches’ Association. Coaches who 
appeared on the program included E. W. 
Eveland, Paris; Paul Beck, Oblong; Glenn 
Curtis, Indiana State Teachers College; and 
Gilbert Carson, Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College. 


“Rre We Being Educated?” 
Topic of Student Discussion 

The annual Public Discussion Contést, 
fostered each year on the N.LS.T.C. campus 
by Pi Kappa Delta, which through its alumni 
offers $20 in prizes as the George O. Strawn 


Award, was won by a freshman, Arthur 
Swanberg of Sycamore, Illinois. The final 
round of the contest was held before the stu- 
dent assembly December 6. More than fifty 
students, men and women, actually partic- 
ipated in the contest, which had as the topic 
for discussion, “Are We Being Educated?” 


S. L N. U. Faculty Member 
Addresses Convention 


Dr. T. F. Barton, head of the geography 
department at Southern, read a paper on 
“Primary Geography: Content and Teaching 
Methods” before the convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers held at 
the University of Chicago, December 28. 
S.L.N.U. is one of the few teachers colleges in 
the United States to offer a course in primary 
geography. The course is offered during the 
summer term to teachers in active service. 


Arithmetic Performance of 
College Freshmen 

Dr. H. Glenn Ayre, member of the mathe- 
matics department at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, is the author of the study, 
“An Analysis of the Performance of College 
Freshman on Arithmetic,” which has just 
been published in the bulletin series of the 
college. Dr. Ayre based his study upon the 
performance of the freshmen who took the 
entrance and classification examinations at 
Western in September, 1938. 


Typing Demonstration 

Eight hundred high-school commerce stu- 
dents from thirty neighboring communities 
were present to see a demonstration by Albert 
Tangora, holder of several world champion- 
ship typewriting records, at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College in Charleston on De- 
cember 14, under the auspices of the Com- 
merce club. Following the demonstration the 
visiting students were guests at a tea in the 
new quarters of the commerce department. 


Archaeologists Meet 

The Illinois State Archaeological Society 
held its winter meeting on the Illinois State 
Normal University campus Saturday, Jan- 
uary 13, with Dr. J. B. Ruyle of Champaign, 
president of the association, in charge. 


Three S. L. N. U. Faculty Members 
to Teach on Other Campuses— 
Summer ‘40 

It has recently been announced that Presi- 
dent Roscoe Pulliam of the Southern Illinois 
Normal University will teach at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois during the summer term of 
1940. With Dr. Frank Baker, president of 
State Teachers College of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, President Pulliam will offer an ad- 
vanced education course entitled “The Pro- 
fessional Education of Teachers and the Or- 
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ganization and Supervision of Student Teach- 
ing.” The course will be divided into two 
parts, the first half of the term being taught 
by President Pulliam and the last by Presi- 
dent Baker. Each man will deal with the 
problems concerned, integrating the subject 
matter of the course. 

Thus far, two other members of the South- 
ern faculty have been engaged to teach off 
the campus during the summer term of °40. 
Dr. Clarence Cramer of the history depart- 
ment will go to the University of Oklahoma, 
and Mr. Robert Faner of the English de- 
partment, to the University of Colorado. 


Faculty Approves Sorority 

Approval of a campus sorority was voted 
by the faculty committee on student organ- 
izations at Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College in Charleston in December. It was 
the first sorority to be established in the 
forty-year-old co-educational teachers col- 
lege. Installation ceremonies were held at 
the home of Mrs. Fiske Allen, and the name, 
Alpha Tau Nu, adopted for the local or- 
ganization. Officers of the new sorority are: 
Martha June Jack, president; Bette Lou 
Bails, vice-president; Helen Thomas, secre- 
tary; Reba Goldsmith, treasurer; and Esther 
Lumbrick, guard. Miss Gertrude Hendrix of 
the college faculty will act as adviser. Fra- 
ternities have been recognized on the Eastern 
campus since 1927. The Beta chapter of 
Delta Lambda Sigma was organized in 1927, 
and incorporated in 1930 as Delta chapter 
of Phi Sigma Epsilon, national teachers col- 
lege fraternity. Fidelis, a local fraternity, 
was established in 1929. 


Registration for 
Four-Year Course Gains 

A recent analysis of the registration of the 
Northern [Illinois . State Teachers College 
shows that of the 1165 enrolled during the 
fall term, 894 were working toward degrees; 
that only 22 percent planned to take the 
two-year diploma, while less than 2 percent 
were enrolled as special students. The en- 
rollment this fall represents a substantial 
50 percent gain over that of 1937, and is 22 
percent greater than last year. 


Committee Makes Studies 


President R. W. Fairchild of Illinois State 
Normal University is completing his second 
year as chairman of the Committee on 
Standards and Surveys of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges. 

This committee now has nine nation-wide 
studies underway including projects dealing 
with graduate study standards, teachers col- 
lege curriculums, administrative and faculty 
stability, biographical sketches of teachers 
college administrators, health and athletics, 
extension service, publicity practices, student 


‘admission and personnel procedures, the or- 


ganization and administration of teachers 
college libraries. 


National Group Hears 
N. L S. T. C. Faculty Member 

Mr. Paul Harrison, member of the Indus- 
trial Arts Department of the Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, addressed mem- 
bers of the American Vocational Association 
at their meeting in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
December 6-9. Mr. Harrison discussed ex- 
perimental work his department is doing in 
connection with students in the training 
school. 
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Music Instruction by Radio 


(Continued from page 131) 
the teacher is not trained in music and 
does not feel capable of following up 
the broadcast, help is given from the 
office and the school is visited. 

Although singing is the feature most 
emphasized, music appreciation also is 
stressed in each lesson. The children 
are given an opportunity to learn to 
identify each orchestral instrument by 
sound; they also learn something about 
each instrument, namely, classifica- 
tion, method of sound production, ap- 
pearance, size, and pitch. Recordings 
of classical music are employed for 
listening lessons. 

Thus during the year it is expected 
that the pupils will become acquainted 
with all the orchestral instruments, 
many classical compositions, some of 
the best known composers, and a num- 
ber of operas. Provision is made in the 
lessons for the children to learn the 
musical terms—their meaning and ap- 
plication—as they meet them. Tests in 
ear training are given. 

The teachers in Sangamon County 
are keenly appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity made available to their children, 
and they have responded in some in- 
stances by going to great effort to bring 
pupils and radio together. Two or 
three have taken their students to a 
private home in order to hear the 
broadcast. One teacher uses the radio 
in a car, and still another carries her 
own radio from her home to the school 
and back twice a week. Letters of 
commendation have been pouring into 
the office from teachers or from entire 
schools. Parents have telephoned to 
inquire about the textbook that is fol- 
lowed and the song sheet that is used. 
In one large school the teacher had 
slides made giving the words of the 
songs used in the Christmas Eve broad- 
cast, making it possible for all the pat- 
rons present as well as the school 
children to join in the singing. 

Music in the air does not respect 
county lines. Schools in adjoining 
counties are following the music out- 
line. Many letters have come to the 
county superintendent’s office from 
various counties. One teacher writes: 

Congratulations and appreciation for your 
school music program. I am a rural teacher 
in Greene County. I have for the first time 
a radio to supplement the regular curriculum. 
Although we enjoy the other music programs 
presented over the air, there seems to be a 
need in the music work that these programs 


are not furnishing. Your program supplies 
this need very well. 
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FREE 


for Your Class 














THIS PROJECT PROMOTES 
BETTER ATTENDANCE 














CONTAINS: 
1. Teacher's Manual on Colds. 
2. Pupils’ Letter-Writing Project Sheets — 
one for each pupil. 
3. Smith Brothers Cough Drops for each pupil. 


Send today for this helpful material con- 
sisting of Teacher’s Manual which gives in 
clear, interesting language the latest med- 
ical facts about colds, and coughs due to 
colds (32 pages). The little book contains 
many fascinating illustrations. 

Accompanying the booklet are Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets for each of your 
pupils. These sheets show the child how to 
write a composition about colds, and coughs 
due to colds; thus the child can be taught a 
valuable lesson in hygiene—easily. 

Sample packages of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops—one for each child—will also 
be sent to you. 

The coupon will bring you the entire 
Project FREE. Mail it today. 


Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Please send me free Teacher's Manual, Pupils’ Let- 
cer-Writing Proj Sheets and samples of Smith 

I agree to use the material 
in my classroom, I ‘toa fla 


Name. 





Address. r 




















Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 136) 

Miss Hinrichs summarized and 
briefly evaluated the services and pub- 
lications of the Educational Policies 
Commission, now entering upon the 
last year of its five-year term of life. 
Two projects are proposed for the last 
year of the commission’s work. The 
first of these is the publication of a 
study of the relation of economics to 
education; the second is a study of 
citizenship teaching in the secondary 
schools of our country. 

Fifty high schools, geographically 
distributed over the United States, of 
sizes varying from small rural schools 
to city high schools, situated in com- 
munities showing wide variation in so- 
cial and economic background, are to 
be studied by six or seven well-known 
professors of education from colleges 
in many parts of the country. To quote 
Miss Hinrichs: 

. . . These investigators will notice every 
detail of student participation, in government 
of extra-curricular activities, of atmosphere 
of the classroom, of spirit of the whole 
school, whether dictatorial or democratic . . . 

In this connection Miss Hinrichs 
mentioned also a special project of the 
N.E.A., that of fostering citizenship 
recognition exercises in the schools and 
communities of the country, with May 
30 now favored as Citizenship Recog- 
nition Day. 

Other special projects briefly men- 
tioned are American Education Week 
for 1940, the theme of which is to be 
Education for the Common Defense; 
Commission for Education and Re- 
sources, appointed jointly by the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
Progressive Education Association; Fu- 
ture Teachers of America, with active 
chapters in the teacher training insti- 
tutions which offer the opportunity to 
prospective teachers to study their pro- 
fession before they enter upon it. 

Miss Hinrichs warned against two 
excuses currently offered for reducing 
school appropriations: the decline in 
elementary school population and the 
increase in cost of other social services. 
In regard to the first she declared that 
the decrease in elementary school pop- 
ulation should be used as an oppor- 
tunity to improve educational offerings 
to a defensible level before it is made 
an excuse to pare school support. In 
regard to the second, she said that 
while teachers would be the last to 
deny the necessity for the particular 
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social services now demanding large 
public expenditures, that necessity does 
not warrant the curtailment of educa- 
tional opportunities for the young. 

In closing the speaker offered a para- 
graph credited to George Washington: 

A hundred men coming one after another 
could not move a ton weight, but the united 
strength of fifty would transport it with ease. 

This she paraphrased: 

A million teachers working independently 
cannot secure for education adequate public 
support, but the united strength of all the 
teachers of America can so re} it and in- 


terpret their schools to the public that gen- 
erous and enthusiastic aid will be provided. 


The Banquet 

The story of the banquet is perhaps 
better told in the pictures on page 144 
and 145 than it can be told in mere 
words. Plentiful food, delightful dinner 
music by the Killius Trio of Spring- 
field, a toastmaster, Mr. D. E. Walker, 
Evanston, who kept the group in an 
uproar with his apparently effortless 
drollery, would have been enough. But 
there was added a group of vocal num- 
bers by a member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, Madam Frances 
Glickman, in private life the wife of 
the treasurer of the Chicago Division, 
Mr. Michael Pollack. The audience’s 
appreciation of. this generous gesture 
by an artist of rare skill was expressed 
in repeated encores. 

The appearance of the Iroquois 
County Schoolmasters quartet was 
hailed with enthusiasm and drew a re- 
sponse of lusty group singing from the 
audience, ably led by Mr. John Thal- 
man, Waukegan. 


The guest of honor, Miss Amy Hin- 


richs, New Orleans, president of the 
National Education Association, was 
also a speaker of the evening. She ac- 
cepted the opportunity to enlarge 
somewhat on a matter briefly touched 
upon in her address at the Thursday 
afternoon session—citizenship training. 
Epigrammatic was her summary of the 
purposes of such education. “The 
child,” she declared, “must learn to 
live with others and he must learn to 
live with himself.” 

The University of Chicago Round 
Table presented in the style that has 
made their broadcasts outstanding 
among educational programs a discus- 
sion of “War, Neutrality, and the 
Prospects of Peace.” The discussion 
developed the character of the war to 
date and an appraisal of causes. 
Slogans were examined for any light 
they might shed on the subject. The 
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precarious state of neutrality was seen 
from the point of view of the three 
participants, and the hope of lasting 
peace with decisive victory for one 
side or the other under present leader- 
ship was seen as remarkably tenuous. 
The three members of the panel who 
participated in this program were: Mr. 
Percy H. Boynton, professor of Eng- 
lish; Mr. Leland C. DeVinney, instruc- 
tor in sociology; Mr. Maynard C. 
Krueger, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics—all of the university faculty. 

As a final ceremony Mr. Robert C. 
Keenan, retiring first Vice-President, 
presented Mr. S. B. Sullivan, retiring 
President, with the Past-President’s 
Key as a symbol of service to the asso- 
ciation. 


Resolutions Committee 


Mr. V. L. Nickell, in presenting the 
report of the Resolutions Committee 
in printed form, explained that as a 
result of the report’s being prepared 
early, on October 6, a number of sug- 
gestions had been received from groups 
or individuals over the Staté too late 
to be considered for incorporation with 
the formal report and suggested that 
such resolutions might be offered from 
the floor. 

At the request of Mr. Nickell, Mr. 
Irving Pearson, Executive Secretary of 
the Illinois Education Association, 
read a resolution adopted by the Board 
of Directors on September 17, which 
deplored the efforts of certain members 
of the Normal School Board to intro- 
duce a political patronage and control 
system into the teacher training insti- 
tutions of the State and requested that 
a fair, impartial, and public hearing be 
granted the teachers college president 
whose position is now threatened by 
these practices. The reading of this 
resolution, mimeographed copies of 
which were in the hands of the dele- 
gates, was occasioned by its relation to 
a paragraph in the Resolutions Com- 
mittee’s report under the head “Activ- 
ities.” The full text of the resolution 


adopted by the Board of Directors ap-. 


peared on pages 43 and 44 of the 
October Itirnors TEACHER. Mr. 
Keener of Chicago, introduced a mo- 
tion to commend the Board for this 
action. This motion was approved. The 
printed report of the committee was 
then adopted in the whole without 
reading. 

Mr. Ottis McMahon, Carterville, 
president of the Elementary School 
Principals Association, offered a reso- 
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lution to the effect that this organiza- 
tion be admitted as a section of the 
Illinois Education Association under 
Article X of the Constitution, and the 
resolution was approved by the dele- 
gate assembly. 

Mr. Carl Placer, Peoria Division, 
then presented a resolution already 
adopted by the Elementary School 
Principals Association urging greater 
attention to conditions which operate 
against the best teacher and pupil ad- 
justment in the elementary field. In 
particular the resolution pointed out 
the lack of prestige of teaching in the 
elementary field as a result of the ten- 
dency to employ teachers who have 
had no specific training in the field. 
This resolution was approved. 

Mr. Allan Weaver, Blackhawk Di- 
vision, moved that a paragraph be 
added to the original report concerned 
with tenure: “We reaffirm the determi- 
nation of this association to continue 
its efforts to secure the enactment of 
an adequate tenure law for downstate 
teachers.” 


Committee on Legislation 

Mr. B. F. Shafer, Freeport, Chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, in 
introducing that committee’s report 
warned against any let-down of effort 
and declared that now is the time for 
basic study and detailed planning of 
legislation so that there may be time 
for conferences with other interested 
groups, and modifications and compro- 
mises if necessary “so that when a bill 
is presented to the Legislature, it rep- 
resents a consensus not only of the 
members of our group but also of other 
groups interested in legislation.” 

Mr. Shafer called attention to a 
change in Paragraph 3 under “General 
Legislation” needed to bring the Legis- 
lative Committee’s recommendation 
regarding certification into conform- 
ance with the report of the Teacher 
Training Committee: “Persons having 
completed at least two years of prepa- 
ration beyond high school may be cer- 
tificated by examination.” The words 
“by examination” were those added. 

The committee’s recommendation 
regarding tenure was amended on mo- 
tion of Miss Scully, Chicago, who 
called attention to the fact that in the 
past our efforts to advance continu- 
ing contractual status of teachers have 
been associated with the idea expressed 
by “tenure.” In order that the values 
associated with use of the word be not 


~“WSee November Intuwors Tacuer “Resolutions,” 


page 73; “Program of Legislation,” page 74. 
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lost she suggested that the entire Para- 
graph 6 under “General Legislation” 
of the committee’s recommendations 
be made to read: “Legislation, pro- 
viding an adequate tenure law for 
teachers, thus applying the principles 
of civil service to the teaching profes- 
sion.”” The motion was carried. 

The entire legislative program was 
then adopted as amended. 


Committee on Reorganization 

In the absence of Mr. E. R. Britton, 
Effingham, another member of the 
Committee on Reorganization, Mr. J. 
F. Snodgras of Collinsville, made the 
report upon the plan of procedure that 
the committee proposes to follow. The 
report briefly reviewed the fact that 
the creation of the committee was rec- 
ommended to the Board of Directors 
at a meeting of the Public Relations 
Council, and that subsequently the 
committee was appointed by President 
Sullivan. Declaring that the primary 
purpose of its effort is to secure greater 
teacher participation in the work both 
of the Divisions and the State, the re- 
port summarized proposed activities of 
the committee as follows: 

The committee is attempting to rethink 
the whole purpose, function, organization 
and procedure of the state association. The 
committee is asking the co-operation of 
their proved leaders in all Divisions of the 
association in this thinking process. The 
committee is conscious that it is attacking a 
fundamental problem and hopes that it will 
be able to draw up a set of principles and 
procedures that will be helpful in guiding 
the future development of the association. 

The motion to adopt the report was 
carried without discussion. 

The personnel of the Committee on 
Reorganization is: 

E. R. Britton, superintendent of schools, 
Effingham, chairman; E. R. Sifert, principal, 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood; 
Susan Scully, 6410 Woodlawn Avenue, Chi- 
cago; J. F. Snodgras, principal, township 
high school, Collinsville; Elbert Fulkerson, 
principal, community high school, Carter- 
ville; B. I. Griffith, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, LE.A.; Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary, I.E.A. ex-officio. 


Report of Board of Directors 
President Sullivan reporting for the 
Board of Directors of the I.E.A., 
briefly catalogued the regular functions 
of that body and in addition reported 
a number of special functions that 
have fallen to its lot during the year 
1939. Among the latter: the appoint- 
ment of a_ special Committee on 
Teachers Credit Unions, awaiting only 
necessary finance; remodeling a por- 
tion of the second floor of the head- 
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National College of Education 


Gomaptete education for 54 
trndee kind in elementary od 
ndergarten and 
_—s school. Chil- 
aren’ s demonstration school and 
epewevation center. Wide va- 
an of extra-curricular activ- 
ities. Spec summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located on Chi- 
cago’s lovely North Shore near Lake 
Michigan. ere we offer you cultural 
education plus vocational training. B.E. 
degree conferred (4 yrs.) also 3-year di- 
loma and 2-year certificate. Write for 
ist of successful alumnae and complete 
school catalogue. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. 028-A, Evanston, Ill. 
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The ONE you Can't 
afford to MISS! 


@ New Free Folder explains 
the T.C.U. Plan of paying 
teachers when disabled by 
sickness, accident or quar- 
antine. Checks come by air 
mail. Costs less than a 
nickel a day. Get all the facts. Write for 


your free copy today. No obligation. 
‘o Agent Will Call 
T.c.U., 395 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 






















quarters building into a two-room 
suite, for rental to the Division for 
Delinquency Prevention, Department 
of Public Welfare; investigations of 
three tenure cases;* authorization to 
the Executive Secretary to determine 
what amendments to the Constitution 
are needed to provide for affiliation of 
local organizations with the state asso- 
ciation, and to make the association’s 
fiscal year correspond to the contrac- 
tual year. 

The President reported that he had 
made fifty addresses with respect to 
the work of the association during the 
year then closing. 

Before calling for action upon the 
report, Mr. Sullivan asked the Execu- 
tive Secretary to read a code of prin- 
ciples and practices which should per- 
tain to the Normal School Board of 
Illinois and the administrators and fac- 
ulties of the various teachers colleges. 
That statement will be printed in full 
in the February issue. 

It was then moved by Mr. M. E. 
King of the Lake Shore Division that 
“The report of the Board of Directors 
as presented by our President, to- 
gether with the statement on Teachers 
Colleges in Illinois, be accepted with 
an expression of deep appreciation for 
the unselfish service to the LE.A. 
which they represent.” The motion 
carried. 

Mr. Sullivan then presented the new 


of Board Meeting,” pages 151 and 
152 of this issue. 
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President, Mr. B. F. Shafer, Freeport, 
and he in turn presented other newly 
elected officers to the Representative 
Assembly. 

The Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Illinois Education Association was 
declared adjourned at 11:10 a.m. on 
Friday, December 29, 1939. 

Official minutes of the Eighty-Sixth 
Annual Meeting prepared by the Exec- 
utive Secretary will be published in the 
February ILtrnots TEACHER. The com- 
plete stenographic report can be pur- 
chased for $1.00 from Bona Fide Re- 
porting Company, Inc., 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. 








REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 

for State of Illinois. Schuyler 

Dobson Company, School 

Book Publishers, Columbus, 
Ohio 














1940 Government Jobs 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 
Do you want a job with the United States Gov- 
ernment? Teachers have a big advantage be- 
cause of their training and education. Many 
1940 appointments expected. Big pay, short 
hours, and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A225, Rochester, N.Y., 
for free list of positions for teachers and full 
particulars telling you how to qualify for them. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively 
Destroyed 


Your Beauty 
Restored 


ELECTROLYSIS 


is the ony method endorsed by physi- 
cians for safe and permanent removal 
of superfluous hair— years ago we 
invented the multiple needle method 
which reduces time and cost and makes 
5 possible for every woman to rid herself 
of superfluous hair without pain or scars. 
Consultation without obligation. Inclose 
ad for booklet ‘““Your aay Restored.’ 
Established 45 yea 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025 Marshall Field Ann 
28 E. Washington St., —_— 























Elementary Principals Meet 


@® ELEMENTARY school education 

in Illinois has a new champion, and 
the Illinois Education Association has a 
new section. Both roles are filled by the 
Illinois Elementary School Principals 
Association, which held its first annual 
meeting on December 27, 1939. A 
principal order of business was the 
adoption of a resolution asking to be 
admitted as a section of the I.E.A., 
which resolution subsequently was 
adopted by the delegate body of the 
latter organization. 

With youthful vigor the new organi- 
zation disposed of a substantial sched- 
ule of business—adopted by-laws, and 
an amendment to its Constitution, and 
approved the following program: 


1. Improved elementary education 

2. Larger administrative units in the ele- 
mentary field 

3. Higher standards of certification for 
elementary school teachers 

4. A lengthened school term 

5. State support for kindergartens in ele- 
mentary schools 

6. Legislation providing more adequate 
and equitable sources of revenue and fair 
assessment of both tangible and intangible 


roperty 

7. Endorsement of the Illinois Education 
Association program for teacher welfare. 

Speakers were Mr. Oscar M. Chute, 
superintendent of schools, Litchfield, 
and Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Otis Keeler. Mr. Chute 
called attention to those conditions 
hampering improvement of elementary 
education in Illinois and urged active 
participation by members of the organ- 
ization in the effort to remove them. 
Mr. Keeler spoke of the values of such 
an organization and the possibilities for 
constructive effort. 

By-laws provided for Divisional 
nominating committees to consist of 
one member from each county, selected 
at the time of the county institute. 
Divisional Committees shall select one 
member to each of the State commit- 
tees—nominations, legislation, finance. 


| organization, and membership. 
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Missoula, Montana placement regisier with Huis NOW—Superier 
MEMBER N. A, T. A. CERTIFICATION | BOOKLET FREE TO ‘wamenns 
There are "4 supertnastics for qualified teachers than 
there have before. Executives are searching 
carefully Ser’ tae ene who have the educational training, 
ence and excellent wg -- in personality. Early 
stretion $8 am edvens ember N.A.T.A. ‘Address: 
-1l Steger Bidg., ee de Jackson Biyd., Chicago, Ill. 
Information and Telephone 144 
Enrollment Blanks tbrorens vem ped YY National Bank Building 
upon request Rochelle, Illinois. 
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Affiliated Teacher Associations 

A feeling that local classroom teach- 
ers organizations can benefit by a state- 
wide association expressed itself in a 
meeting of representatives of such local 
groups in Joliet, Rockford, East St. 
Louis, Decatur, Springfield, Cham- 
paign and Danville, at the Elks Build- 
ing on Friday following the closing ses- 
sion of the I.E.A. meeting. Temporary 
officers were elected: Miss Alice Mc- 
Ginty, Champaign, president, and Miss 
Florence Wolfe, Joliet, secretary. To 
Miss Laura Kiser, Springfield, fell the 
assignment of drawing up a constitu- 
tion for the contemplated permanent 
organization. This constitution will be 
acted upon at a meeting of the group 
on February 3. 


Calendar 


JANUARY 


27 Southwestern Schoolmasters Club. High 
school, Greenville, January 27, 1940. 


FEBRUARY 

2 Illinois Schoolmasters Club meeting. 
Bloomington, February 2, 1940. 

19 Progressive Education Association, na- 
tional conference. Palmer House and Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, February 19-24, 
1940. 

24 American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, annual meeting. St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, February 24-29, 1940. 

26 Kappa Delta Pi, thirteenth biennial con- 
vocation. Broadview Hotel, East St. 
Louis, February 26-28, 1940. 


MARCH 

8 Peoria Division, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting. Peoria, March 
8-9, 1940. 

APRIL 

19 Delta Kappa Gamma, state convention. 
Hotel Kaskaskia, LaSalle, April 19-21, 
1940. 

24 American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation convention. 
Chicago, April 24-27, 1940. 

29 Association for Childhood Education, 
forty-seventh annual convention. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, April 29-May 3, 1940. 
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Social Studies (1) Respect for the dignity and worth of ville Dams in the Columbia River are com- 


“Democracy Readers,” Prudence Cutright 
and W. W. Charters, editors. The Macmillan 
Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 


School Friends, the Primer, by Lois G. 
Nemec, with pictures by Priscilla Pointer. 
Cloth. 80 pages. 


Let’s Take Turns, Grade One, by Lois G. 
Nemec, with pictures by Kate Seredy. Cloth. 
118 pages. 


Enjoying Our Land, Grade Two, by 
Maybell G. Bush, with pictures by Arthur 
Jameson. Cloth. 181 pages. 


Your Land and Mine, Grade Three, by 
Helen M. Brindl, with pictures by I. B. Haz- 
elton. Cloth. 246 pages. 


Toward Freedom, Grade Four, by Ruth 
Mills Robinson, with pictures by Harve Stein. 
Cloth. 278 pages. 


Pioneering in Democracy, Grade Five, by 
Edna Morgan with pictures by Lawrence T. 
Dresser. Cloth. 336 pages. 


The Way of Democracy, by Allen Y. King 
and Ida Dennis with pictures by E. P. Couse. 
Cloth. 400 pages. 

Here is a series of social studies readers 
for Grades I through VI which undertake the 
ambitious task of developing concepts of the 
characteristics of our democracy. The “char- 
acteristics to describe the ideals and proce- 
dures of democracy” as presented in the edi- 
tors’ preface are: 
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the individual human personality; (2) Open 
opportunity for the individual; (3) Eco- 
nomic and social security; (4) The search 
for truth; (5) Free discussion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press; (6) Universal 
education; (7) The rule of the majority, the 
rights of the minority, the honest ballot; (8) 
Justice for the common man, trial by jury, 
arbitration of disputes, orderly legal processes, 
freedom from search and seizure, right to pe- 
tition; (9) Freedom of religion; (10) Respect 
for the rights of private property; (11) The 
practice of the fundamental social virtues; 
(12) The responsibility of the individual to 
participate in the duties of democracy. 

The stories are intrinsically interesting and 
the art and format superior. The manner 
in which certain ideas are brought within the 
range of the child’s interests and experiences 
is admirable. The story of feudal England 
by means of which is presented the Magna 
Charta, and the importance to the individual 
of the guarantees of a bill of rights is made 
intelligible, in their breach, to sixth grade 
children, is a good illustration of this. The 
wealth of materials employed and the skill 
in selection and editing can only be suggested. 

Increasing use of exposition is made in the 
readers for the fifth and sixth grades. The 
paragraph from Pioneering in Democracy— 
Grade V—under the heading, “Water Re- 
sources and Their Uses,” will illustrate: 

“A great amount of power will be fur- 
nished when the Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
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pleted. Work is going forward rapidly on 
these great dams. The Government is plan- 
ning to sell the electricity to the people in the 
great Northwest. It hopes that the number 
of people using the power will be large 
enough to make electricity much cheaper for 
those who buy and use it.” 

From The Way of Democracy, the reader 
for Grade VI, under the head, “Protecting 
the Workingman,” is taken the following: 

“It [American industry] is composed of 
workingmen who are on the different rungs 
of the ladder of prosperity. Those at the 
top are workingmen whom the Constitution 
enabled to climb by protecting them when 
they were at the bottom and by continuing 
to protect them while they were climbing. 

“Those at the bottom are workingmen 
whom the Constitution is now protecting in 
their equal chance to climb. They may go as 
high as their brains, hard work, good char- 
acter, and good luck will carry them.” 

The authors make no bugaboo of indoc- 
trination, as witness: 

“You must think of Horace Mann as even 
a greater person than great generals who win 
battles or men who become rich.” 


Suggestive Units in Social Studies for Ele- 
mentary Schools, Volume One. Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction. Paper. 122 pages. Price, $0.25 per 
single copy; $0.15 each for ten or more. 

A committee of the Illinois Association of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
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off TIMELESS and timely is 

George Washington’ s statement in his 
Farewell Address: ‘*’Tis our true policy 
to steer clear of permanent alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world.” 


AY “GUILTY of embracery, 
fined fifty dollars!” shouted the judge. 
*’Tain’t fair, I ain’t hugged nobody!” 
protested the dapper plaintiff. What 
was wrong with his interpretation? 
Consult your WInsTon DICTIONARY. 


eon al INOW, not sometime, junior 
high school pupils may participate in the 
world of science through Dr. Franklin 
B. Carroil’s series, INTERPRETING 
ScrEencE, which comprises three books— 
UNDERSTANDING OUR ENVIRONMENT, 
UNDERSTANDING OUR WoRLD, and Un- 
DERSTANDNG THE UNIVERSE. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“GEOGRAPHY IS BASIC. WITHOUT IT, 
HISTORY AND CIVICS ARE DRAMAS IN 
THE AIR—PLAYS WITHOUT A STAGE. 
LITERATURE LACKS ADEQUATE SET- 
TING WITHOUT GEOGRAPHY. READING, 
WRITING, AND CIPHERING ARE BUT 
TOOLS OF THE MIND. EDUCATION BE- 
GINS WITH GEOGRAPHY.” 

—4J. Russell Smith 














Ay “FIND the population of 
Germany; of Texas.” From FOREIGN 
LANDS AND PEOPLEs by J. Russell Smith, 
this caption under a diagram w 
shows the comparative size of the Ger- 
man Reich and of Texas suggests mate- 
rial for a rich lesson in real international 
understanding. 


AY AN APPLICATION of 
geographical facts and principles, Work- 
books A, B, C, and D of Unrrts tn SoctaL 
Srupigs are suitable for use with any 
geography texts. 


AAY TO YOU, we reissue the 
invitation of the St. Louis Fair song of 
yesterday—“meet us at St. Louis”— 
WINSTON Booth C 14-C 16. 


AVY THE EXCITING new 
primary reading series, Easy GROWTH IN 
READING, is the answer to the universal 
demand for an easy reading program in- 
corporating the leading modern advances 
in the field. With a low vocabulary 
load, reading readiness materials, thrill- 
ing stories, gorgeous illustrations—these 
books are a 1940 sensation. ‘“To see 
them is to love them, love but them, and 
love forever.”” Write today for the beau- 


tiful illustrated booklet or ask for a copy 
at the A.A.S.A. meeting in St. Louis. 


EE WINSTON 





headed by Dr. Helen R. Messenger of De- 
Kalb, has published Volume One of Sugges- 
tive Units in Social Studies for Elementary 
Schools. The units were submitted by class- 


in which they were submitted to display pos- 
sibilities in form and content. 

The units for the primary grades are: “The 
Library,” by Dorothy Ellis; “Our Milk 
Man,” by Chloe Huffington, Margaret Balthis 
and Pauline Stauffer; “Japan,” by Mayme D. 
Bolin. For the intermediate grades: “Life 
in the Stone Age,” by Helen Pence; “Trans- 
portation in the United States,” by Irene M. 
Larson; “What the Greeks Have Contributed 
to Civilization,” by Bena M. Peterson. For 
the upper grades: “Why Our Institutions Are 
Predominantly English,” by the teaching staff 
of the Elmhurst Public Schools; “The Amer- 
ican Negro,” by Sister M. Josine, Dominican 
Order, under supervision of Erma F. Im- 
boden of Illinois State Normal University. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained by 
addressing Miss Ethel M. Woolhiser, North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb. 


Building Our Life Together: The Essen- 
tials of Good Citizenship, by Joseph Irvin 
Arnold and Dorothy J. Banks. Row Peter- 
|son and Company, Evanston, Illinois. Cloth. 
| Illustrated. 744 pages. 
| Co-author of this citizenship text is Doro- 
thy J. Banks, dean of girls and teacher of the 
social studies at Lyons Township High 
School, La Grange. The text is organized 
around the four great purposes of education 
in the American democracy as outlined by 
the Educational Policies Commission. Care- 
ful attention has been given to clarity and 
simplicity of style, vocabulary and teaching 
and learning aids. Each unit is introduced 
with a preview and is reviewed in a sum- 
mary. A story incident closely related to the 
pupil’s experience introduces each chapter. 
Many illustrations and an attractive format 
contribute to the effectiveness of the text. 


War Supplement to Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia. F. E. Compton & Company, 
| 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. Fabri- 
|koid. Ilustrated. 102 pages. Price, $1.50. 

When nations go to war, teachers of cur- 
| rent events suddenly find necessary a kind of 
information that is not readily accessible in 
school libraries: principles and methods of 
modern warfare, information about armies, 
navies and air forces, about fortifications and 
weapons, about economic resources and con- 
trols, about war diplomacy, about persons 
and places catapulted into front page news. 
To meet this need F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany, Chicago, have published a war sup- 
plement to their pictured encyclopedia, which 
like the parent work is liberally illustrated. 
Topics are arranged alphabetically. Not the 
least cause for gratitude is a pronouncing in- 
dex at the back of the book. 


Miscellaneous 


The Strathmore. Plan, the Strathmore 
Company, Aurora, Illinois. 

Dr. Frank N. Freeman, formerly professor 
of Educational Psychology at the University 
of Chicago, believes that incidental teaching 
does not necessarily result in mastery of fun- 
damental skills. He further believes that it 
is possible to motivate drill necessary to mas- 
tery so that pupil interest is sharpened. 

The Strathmore Plan written by classroom 
teachers under the direction of Professor 











room teachers and are published in the form — 


Freeman, consists of new, motivated, self- 
administrative material for testing-teaching- 


ing below his age-grade level. 

Large units in arithmetic are: (1) Mean- 
ings, (2) Reading and Writing of Numbers, 
(3) Whole Numbers, (4) Common Fractions, 
(5) Decimal Fractions, (6) Measurements, 
(7) Percentage, (8) Problem Solving. 

The large units in English are: (1) Cap- 
italization, (2) Sentences and Paragraphs, 
(3) Word Study, (4) Punctuation, (5) Find- 
ing Information, (6) Written Forms, (7) 
Parts of Speech, (8) Good Usage, (9) Gram- 
mar, (10) Spelling. 

Each large unit is divided into the learning 
steps in a particular skill and is introduced 
by an inventory test. Each part of the in- 
ventory test is keyed to a definite exercise 
which develops a particular learning step, so 
that the pupil need study and practice only 
the learning steps in which he is deficient. 
Reviews, self-tests, and mastery tests are 
keyed to the exercises also. 

The record plan is unique in that the teach- 
er may record individual errors as well as 
total scores. Record cards to be kept by the 
pupil allow space for four trials on the tests 
and exercises and give perfect scores for in- 
dividual comparison. 

Teachers manuals are plastic bound to lie 
flat and provide devices to facilitate checking. 

The practice slate which makes use of 
transparent exercise sheets, that can be drawn 
from the file as needed and returned when 
the pupil has finished with them, has its own 
interest value. 

The Strathmore Plan provides an unusual 
amount of elasticity. The pupil with excep- 
tional ability may cover a wide range of 
work and not spend time practicing what he 
already knows. The slower pupil may be 
allowed time to practice the learning steps 
of each skill he needs to master. Since the 
plan involves the mastery of basic skills, it 
may be used to supplement any series of 
textbooks that are in use. 





Diversity Among Colleges 

. The multiplication of colleges 
and universities in this country has 
been not only a growth in numbers but 
an increase in diversity. As never be- 
fore in history, a free people deliber- 
ately set about to augment the facilities 
for higher education and adapt them to 
a variety of ends. The history of the 
land grant colleges, for example, is 
uniquely American. The present ex- 
pansion of junior colleges finds no 
parallel in other lands. It seems clear 
that there can be no single uniform 
pattern for future development. In- 
deed, a strong case can be made for a 
still greater diversity among our col- 
leges—diversity in curricula, in aims, 
in organization—JAmMes B. Conant, 
President Harvard University. 
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